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Honey-- Wanted--Honey 


We are always in the market for honey. Mail fair- 
sized sample of extracted, state how much you 
have, how packed and your lowest price, deliver- 
ed Cincinnati or f. 0. b. your station. Comb honey, 


state how graded and how packed. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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‘@ Mr. Beekeeper— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 

‘ ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 





























ROOT SERVICE FROM CHICAGO 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


WHITE GLASS JARS ‘*HONEY FOR _,. SIGNS. 


WHITE GLASS TUMBLERS. 60-LB. SQUARE C 

COMB HONEY CARTONS. COMB HONEY DISPLAY CASES. 

PARCEL ae CANS. CARRIERS FOR SHIPPING COMB HONEY. 

TIN CAN COMB HONEY PAPER SHIPPING CASES. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR GIVING PRICES ON HONEY CONTAINERS. 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-226 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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| How Will You Pack Your Crop? 


Immediate Shipment 








Ne eee 














PAILS. 
21%4-lb. cans, per carton of 100. .$4.25 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 100... 6.75 
10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50.... 5.00 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 100... 9.75 





GLASS. 


White Flint Glass Screw-top Jars, 
Round and Tall, Packed 2 doz. in re- 
shipping case. 


1-lb., per case in 1-case lots..... $1.35 
1-lb., per case in 10-case lots.... 1.25 
\%-ib., per case in l-case lots.... 1.15 
1%4-lb., per case in 10-case lots.. 1.05 





CANS. 


Used 60-lb. square cans in crates, 
packed 2 cans to crate. (Good as new.) 
1 ease, 2 60-lb. cans, per case. . $0.70 
10 cases, 2 60-lb. cans, per case. .65 
Subject to being on hand. 





BARRELS. ° 


Good tight honey barrels which will 
hold from 600 to 700 pounds of honey, 
$3.00 each. 





QUEEN BEES. 
June and July. Prices. 


Sel. Untested Italian Queens, $1 each. 
Sel. Tested Italian Queens, $2 each. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 


Medium brood (average 8 sheets to 
the pound.) 


Eee $0.77 per lb. 
a Serre rrr -65 per Ib. 
DOE BOE wiccccvccsics .58 per lb. 
100-Ib. lots ..........00. .50 per Ib. 


Thin surplus (average 28 sheets to 
the pound). 


WE, BE acsenncacewacn $0.85 per Ib. 
DI BOD ccccccscccsees -70 per Ib. 
a | ee errr errr yr .65 per Ib. 


All comb foundation made from pure 
domestic beeswax. No foreign wax or 
substitute used in Muth’s Comb Foun- 





dation. Write for prices on other 
weights. 
SECTIONS. 

Grade 1. Grade 2. 
100 4%4x1% beeway.$1.35 $1.20 
500 4%4,x1% beeway. 6.40 5.75 
1000 4%4x1% beeway.12.60 11.25 
100 44%4x1% plain... 1.20 1.10 
500 4%4x1% plain... 5.75 5.00 
1000 4%4x1% plain...11.25 9.90 
100 4x5x1% plain... 1.20 1.10 
500 4x5x1% plain... 5.75 5.00 
1000 4x5x1% plain. ..11.25 9.90 


Write for prices on other sizes. 





We need beeswax, great quantities. 
We are paying 28¢ per pound in cash delivered to Cincinnati for 
Send your old combs for rendering into 
Send a sample of your honey and tell us how 


mittance. 
choice yellow beeswax free from dirt. 
beeswax. Honey season is on. 
much you want for it. 
ment is received. 


No waiting for your money. 


Ship your beeswax to us for quick re- 


We remit the day ship- 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


“THE BUSY BEE MEN“ 





CINCINNATI,O. 


PEARL AND WALNUT STREETS 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORT. 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of August). 


CALIFORNIA POINTS Southern Califor 
nia Some beekeepers have recently extracted 
a little bean honey, which is one of the few 
viants now yielding nectar, and the area of 
this source is very limited. Some buckwheat 
beney also extracted. Plants have yielded well 
considering the dry season and the efforts of 
many bee men to make increase rather than 
honey, but some find it necessary to feed. Sales 
of orang honey reported at 12-13ec per Ib 
in 60-lb. ears, 15e in smali pails wholesale 


and sage and buckwheat at 10c per Ilb., and 
are holding buckwheat for 
orange for 14-16¢ per Ib 
Ib. One reporter estimates 
crop at three-fourths nor 
eht amber alfalfa reported 
some low as 7c, with single 
Much of the crop is being 
than buyers are offering 
Extracting of the small 
better than at 
been one 
irrigatior 
Some bee 
get a half 
will obtain 
light aml 
single 60-Ib 
per Ib small 
9e: ton lots 
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ith me 
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per it ind 
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Carlots of | 
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the 
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Northern Cal 
now on 
alth 
ever 
seriously 
ited 1 
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ufficient 
ims, will 
but others 
One car 
Few 


crop is rhe 
first thought 
of the driest 
water often 
keeper loc 
crop of thistle 
only ver mall 
altalfa old at per Ib 
cavs lieht amber sold at Ile 
pails 12-13¢c. Amber, 60-lb. cans 
i %e per Ib. White star thistle 
it 10¢ per swax has 
le per Th. cash, 22e trade w 
up to 26e¢ per Ib 
Iric NORTHWI 
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Bi few 
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the state water very searee and 
vill be small. Western Colorado re 
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Mor heen too cold for 
secretion grasshoppers have 
rhe Tdaho tur‘ing 
wn inticinated, and a half 
secured when irrigation 
Inquiry has been light 
’ sales reported 
quoting 9-9%e per lb 
and alfalfa. Carlots 
ind alfalfa comb, extra 
$4.25 
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tion. Beeswax, 20-23c per Ib. cash; 25¢ , 
trade. < 
PLAINS AREA Honey plants are holding 
cut for a longer period than usual, and be ( 
are still working on white and sweet clover | 
und Hubam clover. Rains which have been 1 
frequent have kept bees from working in , 
iowa. Prospects are good for a fall honey flow, 
and bees are starting to store lightly from 
reartsease. Honey is moving rapidly to retail 


trade. Carlot buyers are offering 9c per lb. for 
extracted white sweet clover and several cars 
old at that price, but beekeepers are gener 
lly holding for 10¢ per lb. or above. Ton-lot 
white clover reported at 11%c, small 
pails, 15-16e per Ib. Few sales No. 1 white 
at $5.00 per case 
EAST CENTRAL AND 
STATES Crop extremely spotted. Where 
onies are strong and weather has permitted 
bees to work yield will be average or above in 
pite of late season. Frequently colonies were 
too weak to take advantage of the flow, d 
nm many cases excessive rainfall, while kee; 
ing honey plants in bloom, has hindered bees 
from working, and many beekeepers report 
prospects of only one-third crop or less. Buc! 
wheat flow coming on, and fall flow from 
roldenrod, heartsease, ete should be good 
Extracting has started. Demand for comb sa 
be best in years; inquiry also in som 
sections for extracted. White clover has d 
60-lb. cans, 14-15e per Ib ton lots, 11-12c; 
small pails wholesale, 15-16e¢ per Ib carlots 
asking 10c per Ib. No. 1 and fancy white 
lover and milkweed comb, $4.80-5.50 jer case 
No. 2, $4.50 per 
PORTO RICO (Last 
o showers and heavy 
look favorable for 
being gathered 
amber extracted 


sales 


comb 


NORTH CENTRAL 


is 


tO good 


case, . 
half of July) Du: 
rains, prospects do not 
a good crop, but some honey 
in the hill sections. Barrels 
usually quoted at 70c per 


of 
gal 

NORTIHII 
nature of 
State is 


ASTERN 
the white 
shown by the 


STATES 


honey 


The spotted 
in New York 
following general esti 
mates: Central and eastern New York, 25 per 
cent normal; Hudson River Valley, sovth of 
Kingston, 80 per cent normal; northern Ney 
York, 60 per cent normal. But even in the 
same section some colonies will need three | 
supers, while others near by have secured prac 


crop 





tically nothing and feeding will be necessary 
Comb honey will be very searce. The buck 
wheat crop in Pennsylvania is expected to be 
one of the best in years; it will be fair two 
good in New York. White clover extracted ha 
sold, in 60-lb. cans 12%-15¢e; ton lots 10 
12c: few 14¢; small pails wholesale, 12-16¢ 
per Ib white comb. fancy and No. 1, $4.25 
1.80: few higher. No. 2, $3.25-4.80 per cas¢ 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES The honey 


fiow is still on in most sections of Louisiana 
in spite of the long-continued drouth. Most 
heekeepers are selling ton lots of amber e 


tracted in barrels around 7e per lb. Hot weat! 
er slowing up the flow from Mexican clover 
and peas in Georgia, but a good fall flow 
anticipated. Demand good, but supplies are 
till plentiful are moving rather slow 
y for this year. Light amber chunk 
heney has sold at 1 per Ib. are not do 
ng much in Florida, where cabbage palmetto 
as blighted by rain. Amber in barrels selling 
t 6-8¢ per Ib light amber, 8-10c per Ib. 
Prospects are for the usual light fall flow in 
\labama 


is 





is 
Queens 


of 


l time 


5e J ees 


H. Cc. TAYLOR 
Chief of Bureau of Markets 
From Producers’ Association. 
southwest 
but has 


Texas 
been 


was a 
practi 
little extracted 


The in 
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hone y 
bit 


crop 
normal 
ally cleaned up There is very 
heney left in the hands of the producers and 
it is doubtful if a carload could be furnished 
] it this time Chunk honey ha 
readily and considerable in tl 


above 


lexas 


sold 


from 
not 


is 
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bands of the producer. In the cotton-belt not Honey Producers’ Monthly Report 
re than 60 per cent of a crop will be made Karly in August we nt to actual honey 
d fall crops will be light on account of producers the following question 
drought With a large wheat crop and a good 1. What is the average yield per coloyoy cor 
| for the cotton crop, there will be : un rected to date this st on in your locality 
ial demand for honey this fall, and all the Give arswer in pounds, (a) Extracted hon 
xas crop will be cleaned up without troulhl> ey (b) Comb honey 
lrices will range from 8e to 12¢ for extracted 2 How does this compare with t] average 
d 14¢c for bulk comb. Colony conditions are vield for your locality? Give answer in per 
od but extreme drought has cut the fall cent 
yp prospects very short What portion of the entire crop of surplus 
Texas Hovey Producers’ Ass'n hone does this represent in your estima 
San Antonio, Tex kk. G. LeStourgeon, Mgr tion? Give answer in per cent 
t. What prices are producers in your localit; 
Special Foreign Quotations. now receiving for the new crop at their 
"RR : station in large lots, carload or entire crop? 
LIVERPOOL We have to report that the (a) Bee extracted hanes 2 eet ith) 
irket continues firm for all qualities and ’ xtracted honey, per pounc 


For comb honey, fancy and No. 1 per ease? 


‘re is a good deman 760 barre aving - , 
e is a good 1and, 760 barrels having ;. What are prices when sold to retailers in 


heen sold here during the past month and 1146 


. ease lots in your locality? (a) FExtroeted 
irrels arrived. Extracted honey in American e : , . 
irrency is equivalent t a} t lle i honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail pack 
ee. Mie ee Pe: tobe a ages, in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb 
sWwax There is a continuous good demand ) 


honey, fancy and No. 1. per ¢a 

6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-Ib 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
a-Ib. pails? (hb) Comb honey faney and 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report No. 1 per section? 


for this and the quotations are equivalent to 
hout 30-31le in American money 


Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 7 Taylor & Co. 





During the past thirty days we have r 7. How is honey now moving on the rket in 

ived one carload of catclaw extracted honey your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
it 8¢ per pound for white and 8 %e for water slew. fale of vant 
white, f. o. b. shipping point rhe answers as reported are as follows 

Yield Pet. Pet.Total 
per colony. aver. Honey In Carlot In Small Lots. Retail Prices. Move 

State Reported by Ex. Comb. Yield. Crop. Ex. Comb Ex Comb Kx. Comb. ment 
Ala. W. D. Achord.... 30.., 100. .100 Ba . 3.65. —) Fair 
Ala. J. M. Cutt .2 5 <« Bene aes ox ..1.00 .. Fair 
Cal Geo Larinar — wa — ..$.13 aia .- 1.00 Fair 
Cal M. H. Mendleson.. os or 1.15 Fair 
Cal L. L. Andrews ~e 400... .23.. O06...3:06..< .Rapid 
Cal M A. Saylor 25..15.. @.. @ 09.. 3.60 60. 4.00.. .80.. .25..Faw 
Col B Ww Hopper. ,5 2.38 50 78... 12% 5.00... .&5. 5.00 90.. .25 Fair 
Col J A (ireen . 85 50.. 95..100 : se etn e 488.. 3S 5 
Conn \ Latham oes a 40 75. .100 : .1.00.. 6.50 1.25 35. . Slow 
Fla Ge Cie ccs RO... 150 a« ae ci) . O85 Rapid 
Fla Harry Hewitt 50 100. .100. 10 . .15 1.0% Fair 
Ga J. J. Wilder 80. .50..120.. 90 134% 4.75 Fair 
a A L Kildow . 2ZO.caOes BO. BDO Gf E - 
Ind Jay Smith ' 60 1() 150 75 ..1.05 6.00 1.25 3 Fair 
Ind T. C. Johnsor 100. .80..150.. 90 ; 9° 190..1.15.. .27%.Slow 
Ind EF S ATiller ....100 75 125 10) : RO 180..1.00 "°5..Slow 
ln V. S. Pangburn..100..60.. 80 75 11% 7... 622.. 2 22% .Fair 
la E. G. Brown. 100 ss Wes Fa 10. 75 6.00 1.25 5. .Rapid 
la F. Coverdal: 5 "20. gn 75. 75 120 : Slow 
La E. C. Davis ; 100 ~ # 75.. .O8% 5.50... .65 5.50 1.00.. +4 Fair 
M oO B Griffin... on 10 95 100 J 7.00 1.25 "9 % Slow 
Mad Ss G Crocker 10. .380 100 95.. 1.12! 5.25 1.50 99% Slo. 
M ] 1) Townsend RA 1 
Mict r. Markham .....125 125..100 : ee gO 1.25 25..PFair 
Mie} ] D fartlett oot ON 75 75 75 5.50 1.00 35 Fair 
Mich B. F. Kindig..... 60 19 Tics Bees ‘ 
Mi J H Fisheek.. . 0) 75 50 1.00 1.25 Slow 
Y J M Romberger 5 13 90... 80 Rt 1.75 1.00 0 Slow 
Nev E. G. Norton..... 25.. 20 gO 09, “0 Slow 
N .J Ke Gq Carr Dis « : () 1n0 : 1 4 BS Fair 
N.Y N. I. Stevens. 15 10 30... 75 ; RO . Fair 
N.Y Adams & Myers.. 75..35 100.. .1.00 §.50..1.2 0 Fair 
N.C C. L. Sams..... 60..45..100 ee8.. .22 4.00..1.00 4.50..1.25 0. . Slow 
N.C Cc. S. Baumgarner 50..150.. 8&5 1.00 1.40 0..Pair 
Ohio R  Meeevesosccs 90 100 1.00 1.40 0 Slo 
Ohio J. F. Moore.. ae 100 100 10.. g5 4.80 1.10 0..F 
Ohio F. Leininger 50  - se. Of ’ 75 Fair 
Okla J. Heueisen 40 90.. &0.. 1° mT 
Okla C. F. Stiles.. ve oo en v7 RO FON. .1.95 2% . Fair 
Pa PD. C. Gilham.... m..« 6. 2 65 ai oo AOS 7.20. .1.40 10. .PFair 
Pa Harry Beaver 20... ce Soe 75 1.50 90 25..Fair 
8.C A. §S. Conradi.... 50..30 90 P 15..PRonid 
S.D. lL. A. Syverud....110..80 RN... BO, 65 180 87% .25..Fair 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan .0..80..110 90 ats 1.00.. 6.00..1.25 85..Fair 
Tenn. G. M. Bentley 60..80.. O08.. 80.. .20 3.00..1.75.. 3.40. .2.00 15..Fair 
Tex H. B. Parks ee — 75.. 90 08 . 60 75 Slow 
Tex T. A. Bowden — ..8ee.. .. : gO 1.10 Fair 
Tex J. N. Mayes 50...80. .338.s FS... Gr. cae 3.60 7H Fair 
tah M. A rill bree 2 100..60.. &5 RO.. .09.. 4.00 60 /) Fair 
Vt J. FE. Crane.. coe Be ctes, BOs Bees - 1.00.. 6.50. .1.25 35... Pair 
Wash G. W. B. Saxton... 50.. o- 58.. FO ‘ 75 Slaw 
W.Va T. K. Massie.... ..30 60.. 50 : . 7.20 5... Pair 
Wis Me. Bs PUMMCC. c 2c 2 60. .25 oO... B.. 1.00. ‘.76..1.25 fi Fair 


Wis H. F. Wilson..... 85 119..190 ; 
Wyo A WD. Brown.. 5 .100 70 65.. 95 °5..Slow 
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ROOT QUALITY BEES ARE 
HONEY GATHERERS 














One of our 12 honey-producing apiaries at Medina, Ohio. Photographed Aug. 1, 1924. 


“The Queen is the Soul of the Colony” 


HIS year we are offering the beekeepers of America the best requeening 

stock that we have ever had. Root Queens are known for their wonder- 
ful honey-gathering qualities. Now is when you should prepare for next year’s 
crop of honey. Root Queens are cheap when one considers the possibilities 
of securing the maximum honey crop. 


Note the Reduced Prices Below. 


Quantity: 1 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 
Untested . . . . $1.00 each. $0.90 each. $0.85 each. $0.75 each 
Select Untested 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.10 each. 1.00 each 
c 2.50 each. 2.10 each. 2.00 each. 1.85 each 
Select Tested . 3.00 each. 2.55 each. 2.40 each. 2.25 each 
We are so confident about the quality of our queens that we will replace 
any queen that does not prove to be satisfactory within two months from 
date of purchase. 


Order Your Root Quality Queens Now 
The A. I. Root Company, Apiary Dept., Medina, O 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 

















Friction-Top Pails 


25 50 100 200 500 1000 
 wenarca $2.00 $3.65 $7.00 $13.75 $33.00 $64.00 
a eee 3.00 0.29 10.25 20.00 48.00 94.00 
Above pails are packed 50 to carton and will keep bright and clean 
until time of using. Above prices are f. 0. b. cars Lansing or Balti- 
more as you prefer. Our 214-|lb. cans are packed 60 to carton, and 
are $2.80 per carton, 5 cartons for $13.25, 10 eartons for $25.00. 





60-lb. cans, 2 cans to ease, f. o. | ‘‘A’’ grade tin paste for labels. 
b. cars Lansing. 2 errr $0.25 
, 2 Serer SR GS osncecsccascvacel 45 
3 ae DEEPEN cnccnsprdadadvess 1.59 


ND TOP oc cxsvaceccs 29.00 Postage extra. 














Gg lassware 


1 case 10 cases 30 cases 
614-0z. tumble “* 48 to case.......... $1.35 $13.00 $37.00 
16-oz. Round Jars, 24 to ease........ 1.30 12.50 36.00 


Corrugated Paper Shipping Cases 


These case provide an inexpensive package for handling comb 
honey. They are partitioned so that each section is in its own com- 
partment. “They fill railroad requirements but must be crated for 
shipment. Corrugated paper shipping cases holding 
10 50 100 
24 414x414x1%-inch sections ....... 2.25 $11.00 $21.50 
24 414x4'\4,1%4-ineh sections ....... 2.00 9.75 19.00 
244 x5 x1%-ineh sections ....... 1.95 9.50 18.00 
) 





We also furnish lithographed honey pails, cartons for comb honey, 
display and wood comb honey cases. 











M. H. HUNT & SON 


510 North Cedar Street. Lansing, Michigan 
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» J ntroducing 


MR. T. W. BURLESON 
of Waxahachie, Texas 


Burleson is one of those conspicuous 
successes who make us all feel that 
we would like to go and do likewise. 
He will tell you that bees furnish a 
comfortable and happy living. 








He is also a constant and satisfied user of 


Dadant’s Wired Foundation. 


He recognizes the efficiency of it; that it pays to 


use it. The above apiary is one of his 25 yards. 
totaling over 1,000 colonies of bees. The combs he 


holds are fine examples of those drawn from Wired 





Foundation. 





Let him tell you what he thinks of it. 


**T have always been a crank about good combs 





NO SAG. 
Always, while going through my yards, I keep a 
lookout for — comba, —_ = I find one, a han 
out it comes. I have tried many ways to get good | AND HONEY. 


combs and the best of these is Wired Foundation wo wimine 
with the slotted bottom-bar frame. Uusing this : 
foundation and getting the combs built during : NO WASTE 
| honey flow is the best way I know of to seeure SPACE. 


first-class combs.’’ 





When you plan your foundation buying--- 
consider what this means to you 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 
Wired — Plain — Surplus 


Made only of Pure Beeswax. 


Sold by dealers everywhere—write for name of nearest dealer. 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR ‘CORNERSTONE 


R PMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
cniture is our end a:.d aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over 
estimated. here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right From A. I 
Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1 


18735 





EK. R. ROOT has spent the summer on a 
Redpath Chautauqua Cireuit, giving 


~ popular lee 
: Popular Lectureson tures on 
; Bees and Honey. bees aon d 


hone v, to 
ether with demonstrations ‘with the bees 
themselves, every day before thousands 
of people. Such leetures and demonstra 
tions will go a long way toward edueat 
g the publie in regard to our industry 
and breaking down the ignoranee and 
prejudice concerning the purity of honey 
on the markets in this country. Popular 
tulks on bees and honey’ean be made to 
rouse the keenest interest at any public 
gathering, for the subject is fascinating 
Oo almost everybody. Beekeepers thus 
r have failed to take full advantage of 
this fact in their efforts to make honey n 
more popular dish in this country. Let us 
ll talk honey and its virtues as a food 
vhenever an opportunity is afforded. But 
few if any other food products have as 
inv good talking points as honey. 


—=— & a 


CAUSE of the spotted condition of 

ie honey crop this season, it is not pos 
sible even at 

“~~ Cropand Market this time to 
—— Conditions. make a satis 
factory esti 

ite of the 1924 crop. One beekeeper 

av report a bumper crop while another 
the same region reports a very short 


+) 


crop. In the irrigated localities in the 
West this extreme variation is due to the 
lack of water for irrigation in some 
places but it is more difficult to explain 
in the East. In some eases in the clover 
region this plant was injured by loeal 
drought last summer and in other cases 
the bees were not in condition to take 
advantage of the honey flow. In the 
clover region portions of Ohio, Indiana, 
southern Michigan, Wiseonsin and Town 
report the highest yields. In some cases 
yields from individual colonies of 300 to 
100 pounds were obtained in spots in 
this territory but in other spots the yield 
was small. In the northeastern states 
the vield has been very poor, while in 
the southeastern states and in Texas it 
has been good. Portions of the inter 
mountain region have seeured good crops 
while other portions are short. The Gov 
ernment report shows an average per col 
ony yield of 18 pounds for the whole 
United States up to July 1 as against 
16.6 pounds last vear and 22.9 pounds 
average from 1915 to 1923, but owing to 
the lateness of the season the proportion 
of the crop stored by July 1 was below 
the average of other vears. 

Reports indicate that buyers are act 
ive, which has already resulted in slightly 
higher prices than last year. Just what 
will happen after the buyers have sup 
plied their immediate needs remains to 
be seen, but in general honeyv-market con 
ditions are more encouraging than for 
some time. 





ee FA woe 


IAS T. HAMBLETON has been appoint 
ed as Apiculturist of the Bureau of Ento 
mology, U. S. De 

Hambleton partment of Agri 

Zs Appointed eulture, to succeed 
=  Apiculturist. Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
who is resigning 

that position to aecept the position of 
Professor of Beekeeping at Cornell Uni 
versity. Mr. Hambleton is a graduate 
of the Ohio State University, having sp« 
cialized in entomology and beekeeping in 
that institution. He was in four major 


offensives in the late war, serving 
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through the grades from private in the 
hospital corps to first lieutenant infan- 
try. He took a course in beekeeping giv 
en at the Jardin du Luxembourg, Paris, 
after the signing of the armistice. He 
was instructor in beekeeping at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin both before and 
after returning from the army and was 
appointed Apicultural Assistant in the 
sureau of Entomology at Washington, D. 
C., in 1921. Mr. Hambleton is a practi 
cal beekeeper as well as a trained scien 
tist which, together with several years’ 
experience in the Bureau of Entomology. 
has equipped him well for his new posi 
tion. 
e2 & os 


GOVERNOR DONAHEY left the exeeu- 
tive offices of the Ohio State Capitol in 
the hands of sub- 


A Beekeeping ordinates long 
Governor. enough to attend 
the field meeting 


of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, which was held near Columbus on 
August 1. Governor Donahey, himself 
an enthusiastic beekeeper, was deeply in 
terested in the proceedings of the field 
meeting and gave a beekeeping talk 
which was much appreciated by the near 
ly 300 beekeepers in attendance. He 
characterized beekeeping as ‘‘economic 
ally sound,’’ and mentioned the great 
service of the honevbee to agriculture 
and horticulture as an efficient agent in 
pollination. When the subject of spray 
poisoning was brought up, the Governor 
was very much interested and remarked 
that if he is still Governor of Ohio next 
spring he will issue a proclamation ask 
ing fruit-growers to spray at the proper 
time to avoid killing their friends, the 
bees. If we could have such a ‘‘ friend 
in court’’ in each of the states, some of 
the legislative problems in beekeeping 
would be less difficult to solve. 


ae» & a= 


natural 
middle 


IT is quite 
work in the 


for bees to begin 
of the super first 
during a_ slow 
honey flow, espe 
cially if the col 
ony is not abun 


—&> 
dantly strong. In 


comb-honey production it is quite usual 


Work in Outer 
Portions of 
Super. 


for the outside rows of sections to be 
neglected until these in the middle are 
well started so that the sections in the 


corners of the supers are not, as a rule, 


finished when the rest of the sections 
are ready to take off. 
Some seasons, however, the bees be- 


gin work first in the outer rows of see- 
tions so that when the super is ready to 
take off, the unfinished sections are in 
the middle instead of the outside. The 
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Editor has observed this several times, 
but it has always oceurred during sea 
sons of a rapid honey flow. Just why 
the bees should reverse their method of 
super work during a good honey flow 
has, so far as the Editor knows, never 
been explained. At one time there was 
some evidence that this peculiar method 
of filling the supers was due to extrem: 
lv hot weather during the honey flow. 
This season, however, the bees bega: 
work in the outside rows of sections first 
even during abnormally weather 
Who ean explain this? 


eool 





qe: & a 
ONE of the greatest barriers in the way 
of greatly increased consumption of hon 
ey in this country is 


Ignorance the ignorance regard 
= Regarding ing the purity of our 
Honey product. A surprising 


ly large percentage of 
people still believe that the beautiful sec 
tions of comb honey they see in the mar 
kets were made in a faetory instead of by 
the bees and a still larger percentage ap 
parently believe that extracted honey is 
either adulterated or made of something 
other than honey. If these popular no 
tions concerning honey could be broken 
down and the public informed as to the 
purity, deliciousness and wholesomeness 
of honey, the demand would surely in 
crease by leaps and bounds. In some eases 
even grocers have been known to tell ‘heir 
customers that the honey ordinarily foun:! 
on the groeer’s shelves is manufactured 
or adulterated. 
Just why there should be such a preju 
dice against honey when the public is 


gaining confidence every day in other 
food products, is difficult to explain 
Many people think of honey as a deli 


cacy to be obtained only oceasionally a: 
when a bee-tree is eut or when a hive 
is robbed, not knowing that pure hone) 
has become a commercial commodity. 
We learn from the Bureau of Chemis 
trv, United States Department of Agri 
culture, that the federal pure-food au 
thorities have found only sixteen eases 
of adulterated or misbranded honey un 
der the Federal Food and Drug Act since 
the measure was passed on June 30, 1906. 
Most of these were discovered during 
the first six years of the life of this act, 
and none have been discovered sine: 
August, 1920, in spite of the vigilane: 
of the federal pure-food authorities. Un 
der the present system of food surveys 
made by the field agencies of the federal! 
authorities, any violation of the Federal 
Pure Food Law would be detected almost 
immediately and the misbranded product 
taken off the market. It is regrettabl 
that these facts are not generally known 
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There is one way in which every bee- 
keeper can help in removing this preju- 
dice, and that is to boost honey in their 
own localities in every conceivable way. 
It will pay to stop work in the midst of 
the busy season to invite the editors of 
ocal papers to visit the honey room and 
see how honey is taken off the hive and 
prepared for market. Such a visit in 
nearly every case will result in an articie 
on honey production in the local papers. 
When it is known in a community that 
honey is produced in a commercial way 
by a local beekeeper the cause of honey 
is advanced. 

It has often been demonstrated that 
the demand for honey is greatly stimu- 
lated during good seasons when many 
small producers secure a crop of honey, 
for they then become boosters of honey 
by telling their neighbors about the de 
licious product of the hive. Every bee- 
keeper, whether large or small, should 
boost honey this fall as never before. 
Those who failed to secure a crop should 
purchase from those who have been more 
fortunate. 


es» & oo 


THE Editor unfortunately had ample op- 
portunity to note the effect of a lack of 
super room during 
= Stagnation the height of the 
| of Colony honey flow in his 
Activity. apiaries this season. 
In order to complete 
the August issue of Gleanings it was nee- 
essary to leave the bees to take care of 
themselves for a week during the height 
of the honey flow from clover. Although 
each colony was given what was sup 
posed to be ample super room for the 
week, most colonies had their supers en- 
tirely filled and in some cases most of 
the honey was sealed when the next visit 
was made. The bees had also built combs 
in the spaces between the supers and un- 
der the cover and filled them with hon- 
ey. This, of course, was an extreme 
case of erowding. 

Supers containing sections filled with 
full sheets of foundation were given at 
onee, these being placed between the 
brood-chamber and the other supers. 
After bees have been so crowded as to 
build comb not only between the top 
super and the cover but also even under 
the brood-frames and filling them with 
honey one might expect the foundation 
would be drawn and nectar stored in the 
shallow cells within a few hours. This 
they did in colonies that had not been 
so severely crowded, but in those which 
were crowded worst there was a delay 
of at least two days before the work of 
the eolony got back to normal. The stag 
nation of work was so complete that in- 
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stead of building comb as did those in 
normal condition, they took their own 
time to beginning the new job given 
them. Was this because they had ceased 
wax production and had to wait until 
more wax could be secreted, or was it 
because every available bee within the 
hive was used as a storage tank to con 
tain honey until a place could be made 
to store it? 

These colonies were not willfully loaf- 
ing and probably they got back to work 
again in the shortest possible time. After 
about two days they began work with 
tremendous energy again and soon filled 
their supers after which they began work 
on new supers in a normal manner. Thus 
the loss that comes from a lack of super 
room apparently continues about two 
days after new supers are given in the 
case of comb-honey production. 

At one time it was advised that in pro 
ducing comb honey shallow extracting 
supers be given each colony at first to 
get the bees accustomed to working 
above, then substituting comb-honey su- 
pers. When this is done there is usually 
a similar delay in drawing out the foun 
dation in the comb-honey super as de 
scribed above. Some one has said that 
the bees take offense if the beekeeper 
attempts to change from extracted-honey 
production to comb-honey production, 
but the reason may lie in the delay nee 
essary to bring about wax production. 

Colonies used for extracted-honey pro- 
duction were also crowded, in some eases 
almost as badly as those working in the 
sections. Burr combs and brace combs 
were in every available space in the up- 
per supers and the covers were literally 
fastened down with combs of honey. But 
the last super given, down next to the 
brood-chamber, was surprisingly light, 
having each cell only partly filled with 
thin nectar. Apparently the bees were 
using this last super for ripening the 
thin neetar, then moving it into the up- 
per supers. These colonies were badly 
erowded even though the last super con- 
tained only a few pounds of honey as 
evidenced by the great mass of burr 
eombs and brace combs they had built 
wherever possible. 

In either comb-honey production or ex- 
tracted-honey production it is necessary 
to have at least one super as an evapo- 
rating chamber when the honey flow is 
heavy and the nectar is thin, as it was 
this season in that locality. Of course, 
during a lighter honey flow the whole 
super is not needed for evaporating pur- 
poses. The character of the honey flow 
was such at these apiaries this season 
that giving a single comb-honey super 
was too little, and in many cases two 
supers would be filled as quickly as one. 
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‘STEAM EQUIPMENT FOR EXTRACTING 


The gasoline of By H. H. Root have purehased 
ge le , Bon An Economical Steam Boiler Has Many — ng Pigg aii 
line’’ of twenty Uses in the Extracting Room horse power in some 
five vears ago. The instances. These 
gasoline stove at large boilers not 
best is rather dangerous in the average only take a great deal more fuel, but th: 
extracting room, where there is an ae first cost is many times the cost of this 
cumulation of wooden material and wax, small inexpensive steamer. 
and the stove with the oily gasoline has A natural question to ask is whether 
i disagreeable habit of getting stopped so small a boiler has capacity enough. 
up and going out. Mr. Running has never found it too 

[ have visited a good many extracting small. On one oceasion, after extracting 
rooms and have photographed a great some <liseased combs, he desired to ster 
many good outfits. I have seldom seen ilize the extractor. He filled the extrac 
a more practical building or more con tor (an eight-frame full-speed reversing 


venient equipment than that used by Da 


vid Running of Filion, Michigan. Mr. 
Kunning operates between five and six 
hundred colonies, all in eight-frame hives, 
run for extracted honey almost exel:- 
sively. 

Some two years ago, feeling the need 
of steam equipment in his extracting 
room, Mr. Running investigated a num 
ber of steam boilers, finally deciding on 

No. 2 dairy boiler and steam feed cook 


er, which he purchased from one of the 


mail-order houses. It is fifty-six inches 
high, has a thirty-gallon capacity and is 
provided with a safety valve which blows 
at fifteen pounds steam pressure. 

\ yy vod manv beekec pers who use steam 


a steam hose 
into it. In time he had the whok 
water boiling and he found 
in keeping it boiling. In ordi 


and stuck 
a short 


to the brim, 


mass of 


diffieulty 


nary use he does not have to attend to 
the fire oftener than about once an hour. 
In a modern extracting room, steam is 


useful in a hundred ways. It 


used for heating the honey-extractor it 
self, the uneapping-can; for melting cap 
pings, for heating the honey-tank; for 
steam knives, for cleaning floors, steril 
izing utensils, heating water, mixing 
feed, rendering wax, ete. 
Heating the Extractor. 
In Mr. Running’s largest extractor he 


has a three-quarter-inch 


pipe, 
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dow n 


no 


may be 


bent to 














Fig. 1 Extracting house, workshop and bee-cellar of David Runnirig, Filion, Mich. The lower 
door in the Liddle of the picture leads to the large two-room bee-cellar The door immediately 
ihbove ovens into the boiler and engine room 

. 
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Fig. 2 The beekeeper's barometer, the hive 
scales. A close watch of the scales gives 
daily infcrmation regarding the honey flow 


form almost a complete circle, designed 
to lie on the bottom of the extractor next 
the outside of the can. The steam enters 
it one end, through the wall of the ex 


tractor and exhausts out of the other 
end, the heating being regulated by a 
pet-coek at the outlet. When the pet 


cock is wide open, the steam pipe is, of 
course, the hottest. : 
The honey, passing down over the bot 
tom of the extractor and coming in con 
taet with this hot pipe, is warmed to a 
temperature of about 120 degrees, de 
pending, of course, upon the speed at 
which the extracting is done. This makes 
the honey tlow easily sp that it strains 
much faster. At the same time the pipe 
in the bottom of the extractor is never 
in the way, is no trouble, requires no 
ittention and not interfere with 
cleaning. 
A Mammoth Uncapping-can. 
The unecapping-can used is a large one 
about forty inches wide, six feet long, 
and, as shown in the illustration, is made 
trom a large oval-shaped water-tank, 
constructed of heavy galvanized metal. A 
~ by 4 stands on edge on the bottom of the 
tank in the center, while another one 
stands at each side. <A _ thin’ board 
vith the ends cut to fit the eurve at the 
end of the tank is laid on the two by 
four at each side and pieces of lath are 
placed a few inches apart on top cross 
vise of the ean. Over the lath is a laver 
f wire 
The 
ink shows 


does 





sereen. 
illustration of 
the 


the inside of the 


steam pipe, the steam 
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entering at the upper connection, the 
lower one being fitted with a pet-coek 
for draining the water and controlling 
the heat in the pipe. This pipe under 


the cappings is not intended to furnish 
heat enough to melt the wax. It merely 
warms the can and enables the honey to 
drain out more quickly tha 
ease of eold honey. 
Disposing of the Cappings. 

As the honey drains out, the cappings 
are forked to the far end of the long can 
to drain still further. When all the hon 
ey possible has drained out, the nearly 
dry cappings are forked on to a 
coil, few above an or 
dinary capping-melter, the eapping-melt 
er being also heated with steam in a very 


n is possible in 


steam 


located a inches 


simple way, by running the steam into 
the water at the lower end of the water 
jacket. The wax as it melts from the 
cappings drops down on to the hot sur 
face of the melter. The few cappings 











Fi 4 David 


only 56 inche 


While 


furnishes steam enoug! 


boiler 


Runping steam 
high it 
for a 50-tor 


extracting equipment 
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Fig. 4 A steam pipe, bent to fit inside the extractor, runs around the bottom, warming th« 
honey to about 120° F 

that are not melted by the steam pipe, little time or effort in forking the cap 

in passing across the hot surface of the pings to the far end of the melter ani 


melter pan beneath are finally melted be- 
fore they flow over with the small amount 
of honey into the separating can. Mr. 
Running’s plan, therefore, is a combina 
tion of a very large draining tank and 
au steam coil for melting the nearly dry 
cappings. The principal advantage 
this plan is that the bulk of the honey 
with the cappings drains away without 
getting very hot and without coming in 
contact with melted wax. It takes very 





of 





from thence on to the melting-coil. Ev 


ery day, on finishing work, there is a 
large amount of clean, melted wax in the 


separator, which is cold by the time th 
work starts the next day. 
Keeping Honey Warm in the Tanks. 


Mr. Running has each of his honey 
tanks fitted with a steam coil pipe at 
the bottom, built just like that in the 


honey extractor. 3yv the use of steam h+ 
keeps the honey warm, thus making it 














from a large 


made 
keeps the contents warm and allows the honey to drain freely 


Fig. 5 Uncapping can 


galvanized water tank. A steam pipe in the botto! 
from the cappings. 
. 
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Fig. 6 Interior of the uncapping can, the 
reen which is supported a few inches from 
vottom being rolled back to show the 


steam pipe underneath. 
much easier to run the honey into cans. 


Ile is able to prevent granulation, 
in ease the honey is left in the tank for 


also 


some time. 

Of course there is an abundance of 
steam for two steam knives. With no 
small boiler to watch constantly, each 


knife is ready for instant use, by merely 
epening a valve. 

. asked Mr. Running what he thought 
of a steam engine to operate his machin- 
ery, instead of the gasoline engine, which 
he uses now. ‘‘Mr. Root,’’ he replied, ‘‘if 
[I used a steam engine, I would have to 
have a very much larger boiler and the 
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boiler room, is out of the way, seldom 
gives us any trouble, and we always 


have power when we want it. However,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘we shall soon have elee- 
trical power, and an electric motor is 
better than any kind of engine. 


x) 








engine itself would cost me more than 
the gasoline engine. Moreover, our gaso Fig. 7.—An old 8-frame extractor used for 
2s ° ° . throwing the Hutzelman solution out of the 
line engine, being located out in the combs after the 48-hour treatment 
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LEARNING AND UN LEARNIN G 


Just about a year 
or so ago E. R. Root 
gave us in Glean 
an interesting 
description of a 
portion of the coun 
trv lying north of the Platte and west 
of the Mississippi River. He designated 
the country he deseribed as ‘fa land of 
rromise,’’ and in the article he wrote 
he set forth facts and figures to substan- 
such a title. I will further add, 
for the sake of those who are 
only aequainted with political bees, that 
I. R. Root’s artiele was not political, 
as IT am aware of the fact that certain 
politicians do not feel kindly toward this 
country north of the River Platte, even 
though it is the promised land of milk 
and honey. 

I, however, have something other than 

land of promise that I am going to tell 
ihout, and as it is a land that in com 
| with the other portions of the 
United States, is no respecter of the es 
tablished meterological, geographical and 
botanieal faets, or at least the general 
ideas eoneerning such facts. I am going 


ings 


tiate 


however, 


arison 


By Leslie Burr to 

A Land of Paradox where Workers for 

the Honey Flow Must be Reared in the 
Fall 


designate this 
particular portion 
of the country I 
have in mind as a 
Land of Paradox. 
This Land of Para 
dox is the country that lies between the 
Sacramento Valley and the coast in Cali- 
fornia, and more particularly that por 
tion of Mendocino County in and about 
Willits, where I have lived for the past 
year. 
Paradoxical Vegetation. 

Just how eold it gets here in the moun 
tains depends upon loeation. During the 
past winter, in the upper end of the little 
valley where Willits is situated, the ther 
mometer one morning registered 11° above 
zero. Other portions of the valley were 
warmer, while in certain places in the 
mountains it was no doubt much colder. 
During the holidays we had snow on the 
ground for several days, and there were 
days when the thermometer did not get 
above freezing. Old residents tell of tem 
peratures of ten degrees below zero. 

And now for the paradox. A large por 
tion of the trees and shrubs are not decid 
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uous. This, of course, is not so remark 
able were it not for the manzanita. This 
name, like a lot of others to be found in 
California, is of Spanish origin, and 
means small apple, and which term aptly 
the fruit of the tree. But 
there the likeness ends, for the manzanita 
sheds its bark instead of its leaves, puts 
out its buds in December, at the time 
when all other plants are dormant, and 
begins to bloom in January. 

The sap of the manzanita is evidently 
like the honey-water mixture used in au 
tomobile radiators. It just will not 
freeze, and keeps on circulating regard 
less of freezing temperatures. The blos 
soms here are never frost-bitten; and the 


deseribes 


colder the night, the harder the bees 
work on the blossoms the next day—that 


is, if the weather warms up sufficiently 
to allow the bees to fly. 

The manzanita is found mostly in the 
hills. The trees grow to about four or 
five inches in diameter, the trees being 


low and bushy and the trunks and 
branches of the trees very crooked. The 
wood is very hard and makes the best 
firewood to be found here. The trees 


are also very plentiful, in places there 
being hundreds of aeres of almost solid 
manzanita. 


And now [ suppose the easterners are 
wondering if the bees ean gather the 


honey 
the 


do ane 


from the plant. Well, [ suppose 
is the classical one, ‘*Thev 
they don’t.’’ The past season 
favorable here. Forty-eight 
colonies of bees in one-story hives were 
moved out to Walker Valley, about eight 
miles from Willits. The manzanita there 
began to bloom a little about January 
first, and the bees began to gather nee- 
tar from it by the 20th of the month. 
iv the first of February a little surplus 
stored, and the honey flow 
about the middle of March. 


that were in good condition 
the combs and stored two standard 
ten-frame supers of honey. All together 
fifty odd supers of combs were 
built before the honey flow ended. Had 
all those forty-eight colonies had a fair 
field force, and combs in which to store 
the there is no question but that 
a fair crop of honey would have been 
harvested from the manzanita bloom. 
Producing Manzanita Honey. 

As to the procedure that should be fol 
lowed by the apiarist in order to make 
the most of the manzanita honey flow, | 


answer 


wis a one 


being 
until 


wis 
lasted 

Colonies 
built 


some 


honey, 


think that the right idea is the one ad 
vocatel by Robert W. Stratton in the 
April issue of Gleanings. He says that 


it is necessary to have a colony of about 
three 
to commence laving about 
the field foree of 


pounds of bees, and a young queen 
August 1, as 
be reared 


bees has to 
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the fall preceding. Also that the colo 
nies should be well packed. This last | 
consider very important, especially it 
comb honey is being produced. 

I remember one beekeeper who used t 


produee orange honey in Florida, wh 
made use of all the spare bed clothes 
when the orange flow was on. He had 


them wrapped about the bee hives. The 
keeping of comb-honey supers warm was 
also a point that was stressed by Danzen 
baker years ago and I consider that hi 
knew comb-honey production, at 
how to produce a first-class article, and 
that his frame hive had cer 
tain advantages during low temperatures 

As to voung queens in August, I am not 
so certain that it is necessary to hav 
them that early. Last fall a bateh of 
larvae was grafted October 1. Eight cells 
were produced, but when hunting out tli 


least 


closed-end 














Leslie Burr trying out late queen-rearing to ir 
crease fall brood-rearing for the winter honey 
flow 


old black that were to be re 


queens 


placed, although a queen-exeluder was 
used to sift out the queens, no drones 
could be found. As a result, only four 


queens were killed, and the eight cells 
put two in a hive, thereby giving the 
young queens a fighting chance for their 
lives. Three of the queens were fertil 
ized, and the latter part of November tl 
vellow bees began to appear. These thre« 
did better than the average 
there were 30 colonies in this yard—but 
there is no question but that Oct. 1 is too 
late to start queen-cells. Also the short 
age of drones prohibits rearing queens 
so late in the fall. From my observa 
tions of last season IT should say tha’ 
September 1 is as late as eells should b 
started. 

In all, there are two points to be ob 
served: first, a sufficient foree of fiel| 
bees, and, second, to be of much value for 
surplus honey in February they 
he reared as late as possible, and to ge 


colonies 


should 








wWitna 
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te brood a late queen is as a rule essen 

il, 

To Prevent Loss of Bees in Flight. 

Another thing that I consider impor 
tant is to eut down as much as possible 
the distance the bees need travel to gath- 
er neetar. This past season when the 
bees were working manzanita there were 
times when flying against the cold wind 
they could not reach the hives. The wind 
vould blow for a few moments, and as a 
result the ground for several rods from 

e apiary would be spotted with bees. It 
vas impossible to take a step without 
crushing them. Then when the wind 
would abate, the bees would take to the 


air in a eloud. 
Such conditions are hard on the bees, 
nd as a result the loss of bee life in 


vorking manzanita must be high. The so 
lution of this problem, I believe, is to 
place the bees right among the manzanita 

few hives in a place so as to cut down 
the distance of flight, also to pick out lo 
cations sheltered from the wind as much 
as possible, and where the full benefit of 
the warm sunshine is to be obtained. 
With the colonies in proper condition, 
the apiaries well located and the season 
just right, I believe that bumper crops of 
uanzanita honey are possible. 

Aside from the value of manzanita as 
firewood and a honey plant, I think that 
it has possibilities as a plant for orna- 


mental hedges—at least for those who 
desire a unique hedge. Aside from the 


fact that it stands low temperatures and 
blooms in the winter time (the blossoms 


OSS 
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are clusters of white vase-shaped flow- 
ers about the size of small 
would by reason of its extremely 
growth need but little trimming. 


The Big Brother of Manzanita. 

And now I think this article should 
not be terminated without a reference to 
the big brother of the manzanita, the 
madrona. Perhaps it would be better to 
spell it madrono, in order for it to line 
up to the designation of a brother, as 
this, according to the Spanish language, 
is permissible. The madrono has a blos 
similar to that of the manzanita. 
The fruit is very showy and is used for 
ornamental purposes in place of holly. 
It is also of value as food for the birds. 
It sheds its bark the same as manzanita, 
and the foliage at a distance is 
what similar. The tree grows to large 
size. Its period of bloom follows the 
manzanita, but it ean not stand cold 
weather as does the former, and it is not 
unusual for the blossoms to be killed by 
frost. In fact, that is just what hap- 
pened this year. The bees were in shape. 
the madrono trees were full of buds, and 
everything was all set for a good crop 
of madrono honey, and then a hard frost 
during March and April blasted the blos- 
soms. 


peas), it 


slow 


som 


some 


As to the honey from the manzanita 
and madrona, it is light amber, of good 
body and flavor, and so far as I have 
seen it is much superior to any other 
mountain honey of northern California. 


Willits, Calif. 
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TAKING 


Taking honey off 


HONEY FROM BACK SHELF 


By F. B. Moore 


duce this amount of 


the back shelf is - honey, yet honey 
the biggest thing An Appeal tor Unified Effort to Re- producers continu 
eonfronting bee- store Honey to its Rightful Place ally talk  ‘‘over- 
keepers and _ bot production.’’ Be- 
tlers. eause they think 
Honey wasn’t put on the back shelf over-production they act accordingly, 
by us. No? We permitted the grocer and each year sees but little increase 
to do it. And in the face of this we over previous yields. 
are selling all we produce. Yet it is a If we have a market for three hun 


safe bet that 60 per cent of the people 

in this country do not know its taste. 

Should Consume a Billion Pounds An- 
nually. 


The United States could and should 
consume a billion pounds of honey an 
iully—nine pounds per capita. Think 
how small an amount that is. Compare 


it with the present individual consump 
tion of sugar of more than one hundred 
pounds. This is not asking too much 
from the consuming publie—it is asking 
entirely too little. 

With one year’s preparation the bee 
keepers of the United States could pro 


dred million pounds why produce more? 
If honey has always reposed on the back 
shelf, why put it on the front shelf? 

If we would set ourselves to produce 
a billion pounds, the end of the season 
would sold, and it would be sold, 
because beekeepers could not stand to 
the means to a substantial bank ae 
count stored in their warehouses. And 
several millions of new appetites would 
bid for all future crops. 
Pushing Other Products Crowds Honey 

Back. 

Why did the grocer put honey on the 

back shelf? 


see it 


see 
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Heinz put ‘57 varieties’’ on the 
front shelf because good goods were put 
in packages pleasing to the eye. Heinz 
made the publie think, want and use ‘‘57 
varieties. ’’ 

Campbell’s soups, Van Camps prod 
ucts, Washburn-Crosby, Gold Medal and 
Pillsbury’s flour, Royal baking powder 
and dozens of other products are on the 
front shelf because they have been sold 
to the publie by systematic constant ap- 
peal. 

That’s why honey is 
shelf. There is no system by which 
honey has been sold. No one has con- 
stuntly nor consistently applied moderu 
sales methods to our product on a seale 
large enough to get definite results. 

Heinz products are nationally known 
and nationally used, yet with their enor- 
business they have made but little 

on the raw-material mar- 
ket. The ‘‘Airline’’ brand of honey is 
nationally known and nationally used, 
but if it were to inerease in sales to 
twice the volume of last year, the honey 
market would be but little affected. 

Necessity of Unified Effort. 

If one is not sufficient to accomplish a 
purpose, two acting along the same line 
could do better, and a group of men fol- 
lowing a definite path and proclaiming 
certain things will be heard and heeded. 
But groups belong to communities and 
can serve only communities. That these 
groups nay co-ordinate in methods they 


the back 


on 


mous 
impression 


join forees and form a central body 
which ean give uniform. directions. 


Again central bodies may join forees in 
order that actions may be definitely di- 
rected to cover an entire field of opera- 
tion. 
Thus, 
California 


growers in 
which deal 


and nut 
market in 


the orange 


built a 


ers could sell their products. How did 
they do it? They got together under 


unit direction and by unit effort built a 
national market. Unit effort, then, is 
the keynote in every successful venture. 
The market for honey never will be ma- 
terially increased until we have a na- 
tional unit effort. 

If we are to take honey off the back 
shelf and put it with the nationally 
known and nationally used products we 


oa 
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must offer to the public standard grades 
packed in uniform and neat containers 
The packages must earry a uniform labs 
and brand and sell at a nearly unifor 
price. 

We must use a national slogan on al 
our printed matter. It should be dis 
played in every grocery, on every road 
side, on every fence board and spreai 
over the earth as thoroughly as the bees 
cover their pasture. (The League officials 
are now trying to determine what thi 
slogan shall be.) 

We must talk ‘‘honey as a food’’ al 
ways and everywhere. And we must 
edueate the American public to know 
that honey was not made for hot bread 
alone. Honey has so many uses that we 
ought not to have trouble finding som: 
thing new to tell. 

A group of county associations work 
ing independently and by various meth 
ods will do good, but they cannot creat« 
national markets. State associations can 
give a uniform label, package and bran‘! 
name; but it will require the combined 
efforts of all the producers in the United 
States and Canada if we are to have a 
uniform system of grading, and a unit 
effort in creating a national market. A 
national association is the only means 
by which we ean have a slogan that can 


be engraven upon the minds of all th 
people. 
They must hear it in California, in 


Maine, in the provinces of Canada, and 
in the south border states. They must 
see it so often and hear it so often they 
eannot forget it. 


What Needs to be Done First. 

If you would do your part in taking 
honey off the back shelf. get into your 
county association and help make it a 
live one; get into your state association 
and do your part there. Get into th: 
American Honey Producers League and 
help put honey on the commercial map. 

Remember that every pound of hone, 
sold makes a prospect for another pound 
later on, so it doesn’t matter whos 
honey is on the back shelf. Let’s get 
together and sell it, psychically and phys 
ically. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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HOW TO SELL THE HONEY CROP 


It is my opinion By Francis Jager local consumption 
that too much hon , : : Thus by reducing 
ey in the United Why Most of the Honey Produced in the surplus, auto 
States is dumped Minnesota is Consumed Within that matically the price 
on the markets and State of honey in th 
not enough is econ- large markets is 


sumed where produced. 
of honey 


The erying need 
marketing today is to inerease 


raised. By the present method of unbus 
nesslike marketing of honey, a dozen or 


| 
| 
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two of the largest cities in the Union 
have become the dumping grounds for 
rloads of honey, whereas thousands of 
small towns, villages and farming com- 
munities are under supplied. 

In my travels through the north-cen- 
tral states it was a rare town where one 
could buy honey in the town stores, yet 
the loeal market is the best and most 

ofitable for the honey producer. But 
beekeepers answer that people in that 

















\ attractive roadside 
northern 


honey 
Minnesota 


far 


shop in 


locality do not eat honey, or that they 
do not like it. This may be your opin 
ion, but your townsmen will eat it, and 
they will like it, if you give them a 
chanee to get it. The fault is not with 
the people. It is with the beekeeper. 
People will not go out of their way to 
get honey. 

Product of 300 Colonies Sold at Roadside. 
Fritze lives in the northern 
wilderness and has kept bees for fifty 
vears. He keeps 300 colonies, producing 
an average of 150 pounds per colony. The 


, r 
(re orge 


state highway passes his apiaries. Near 
the road he built a honey-shop. On his 


burn he painted an advertisement that 
can be seen from a distance. The honey- 
shop being near the curb makes it per- 
fectly handy for automobiles to stop and 
refill their radiators with water, which is 
handy. Curiosity makes them look into 
the shop, which is beautifully decorated 
vith pietures and shelves of honey. Hun- 

ds of people stop every day and Mr. 
disposes practically of all his 
ney by direct selling and taking orders 


Fritze 


for shipment. 

Mr. A. VandeVere has his apiary on 
the Superior Boulevard at Lake Minne 
tonka. On Sundays, when traffic is very 
leavy, he backs his truck up to the 
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boulevard, loaded with honey~ beau- 
tifully arranged and exhibited, and he 
and his charming wife sell practicaliy 
their whole crop to the passing automo- 
bilists. 

In the town of St. Bonifacius, on Lake 
Minnetonka, the business men have a 
‘‘free-for-all’’ movie show every Mon- 
day night. Between acts advertisements 
of local tradesmen are thrown on the 
screen, who are charged $1.25 weekly for 
stereopticon advertising pictures. One 
local beekeeper shows a picture of his 
apiary and the beekeeper, with slogans 


such as ‘‘Eat Honey for Health’’; 
**Come and See How Bees Make Hon- 
ey’’; ‘*Visitors Weleome’’; ‘‘ Honey for 


Sale Everywhere, 25¢c a pound’’; ‘‘Take 
Some Honey Home for the Kiddies.’’ 
There is a different slogan every week. 


Honey Exhibits at State and County 
Fairs. 

Two things have increased the local 
consumption of honey in Minnesota more 
than anything else. First, the display 
and exhibition of honey at the Minnesota 
State Fair and different county fairs. The 
idea carried out is to exhibit large quan- 
tities of honey in an attractive manner. 
At the same time we try to convey the 
impression that honey is a food more 
healthful than sugar and that it should 
be used regularly in every family for 
health. At the State Fair, which is vis- 
ited by about 600,000 persons every year, 
people are shown how honey is produced, 
extracted, bottled and prepared for mar- 
ket. This educational campaign is be 
ginning to tell. In 1919, Dr. L. D. Leon- 





a HONEY 


ie 


used as an 


8*’SALE HERE 








A Minnesota beekeeper'’s barn is 


advertising billboard. 


ard, of Minneapolis, sold in one week in 
retail packages, $1400 worth of honey as 
the result of State Fair advertising. The 
cost of this advertising was nothing. The 
State Fair even pays a premium for ex- 
hibits. 

Radio Increases Honey Sales in Minne- 

sota. 

The second great advertising medium 
for the sale of honey has been the radio. 
In the last two years twelve talks on 
honey were given over broadcasting sta 
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One of the several honey exhibit 


tion WLAG at Minneapolis. These talks 
were on how bees make honey, honey as 
a food, and the use of honey in baking 
and cooking. From inquiries at Minne 
upolis stores it was learned that for sev- 
eral days after each radio talk there was 
a noticeably increased demand for honey 
in every store. Every town within hun 
dreds of miles has radio receiving sets 
and the value of this means of advertis- 
ing is inealeulable, provided the lecture 
can be made interesting, popular and 
catching. What the public at large real- 
ly want to hear is stories and ‘‘dope,’’ 
no high-flying phrases. 
Advertising Honey in Local Newspapers. 
Last, but not least, our press is a great 
seller of honey, but practically neglected 
hy beekeepers. My local paper, the Min 
netonka Pilot, in which I run a small 
advertisement costing 50 cents weekly, 
fives me many front-page ‘‘ write-ups,’’ 
which help me to dispose of a large 
amount of honey. In the fall of 1923 I 
had 48 cans of honey which I wished to 
dispose of quickly. I put small adver 
tisements, costing 40 cents each, in the 
Sunday edition of the Minneapolis Trib 
une and Minneapolis Journal as follows: 
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SOME PACIFIC COAST BEEKEEPERS 





cases at the Minnesota State Fair. 


‘‘White clover honey, 5 gallons, 61 
pounds, $9.00 delivered. Jager Apiaries.’’ 
For ten days letters and money orders 
kept coming in and my man was kept 
busy delivering. Why'not use your Sun- |} 
day edition and try your luck, if there is 
such a thing as luck? i 

The best consumers of honey are the 
common folks and laboring people. Ad 
\ertising honey to that class is profitable 
business, but I would not spend a dollar | 
to advertise honey in high-toned peri 
odieals, magazines and illustrated publi 
cations, which may amuse a certain class 
of people but which do not help to sell 
honey. 

Once a beekeeper has begun to establish 
his honey sales in his neighborhood, that 
patronage grows from year to year anid 
gradually becomes firmly established. 
Two ladies in Minneapolis, Mrs. M. Me 
Cabe and Mrs. J. F. MeGuire, within six 
miles of town, have established such a 
trade in their neighborhood and among 
their neighbors that they never have to 
dump their honey in the Minneapolis pub 
blice markets. Why can’t you do the 
sume? 

St. Paul, Minn. 





Among beekeep By Dora Stuart keeping as Califor 


ers as among per 


ona neage 
sons engaged in 


A Young Queen-Breeder Who Rears jai the 


nia, but, sad to re 
traditions 


other pursuits, are Queens by the Thousands. How he refuse to beeome 
those who follow does it amalgamated. One 


tradition and those 

who make tradition; those who do nei 

ther, not counting for much in any field. 
Possiblv no other state ean furnish 

such varied examples of traditional bee 


has only to atten] 
the average bee meeting to realize the 
highly individualistic character of trad 
tions transplanted from every other state | 
in the Union, and even from many for 
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eign countries. On the other hand, owing 
to the variety of its flora and its climate, 
and the difference in altitude through- 
out the state, California ean furnish 
many outstanding examples of makers of 
tradition among its beekeepers. 

Conspicuous among these is J. Elmer 
Edson, a young queen-breeder and the 
native son of a native son, whose three 
brothers laid the foundation of an api- 
cultural industry that absorbed the ener 
gies of practically the entire family, and 
one that promises to be not only a fam- 
ily but a California tradition as well. 
The three brothers located their first 
vards in northern California at Knight’s 
Landing, Yolo County, and were soon 
seeking out bee pastures along the un- 
charted banks of the Sacramento River. 

However, the three did not travel in 
the footsteps of their pioneer father, 
who, in the days of 749, ran a stage from 
Marysville to Oroville, a distanee of 
ibout fifty miles, with loads requiring 
three days to make the trip and from 
four to six horses to pull over the rough 
roads; for in those days everything, even 
letters, was carried by stage, and the 
drivers were necessarily men of the high- 
and endurance. 

The three sons, instead, traveled by 
water. They carried their bees, around 
a thousand colonies, up the Sacramento 
River on a raft or barge, towed by an 
early model gasoline launch—one of the 
earliest reeollections of Elmer Edson, 
who promptly named it ‘‘ Beeswax,’’ be 
of its remblance ‘to a_ huge 
ehunk of wax. The name stuck as only 
wax ean stick, and the old launch was 
drydoecked in the boneyard, but not un- 
til it had seattered the bees along the 
banks of the Sacramento in apiaries a 
few miles apart, from Knight’s Landing 
to Colusia, a total distanee of forty 
miles. ; 

Not content with that achievement. 
the Edson Brothers were the first to dis 
cover the possibilities of the orange belt 
around Oroville in Butte County, and the 
first bloom of the young orange groves 
was met by bees carried into that see 
tion by these first sons of California, who 
navigated the Feather River in the same 
manner as they had utilized the waters 
of the Sacramento. Here they located in 

more permanent way. They purchased 
nine aeres of orange orchard at Palermo 
and ereeted substantial extracting and 
storehouses, each year transporting liter 
ally millions of migratory laborers to 
gather the orange honey crop. 

The Beginning of a Career. 

It was in that untrammeled atmosphere 
of large-seale operations that Elmer Ed 
began his beekeeping eareer. There 
were none of the eastern problems of 


st courage 


eause 


SO! 
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spring feeding or of dwindling; no deci- 
sions to make as to whether wintering in 
cellars or in packing boxes were the bet 
ter method (although of late there has 
been some discussion in California as to 
the feasibility of wintering bees in cold 
storage in order to keep them quiet and 
rest the queen, as well as to conserve 
the stores). Such problems were mostly 
imported with the traditions of inecom- 
ing beekeepers. All Elmer Edson had to 
do was to take possession of the ‘‘ great, 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world,’’ just 
waiting to be populated with bees. 
Familiar from babyhood with the pur 
suits of his elders, Elmer was only a stu 
dent in high school when he became act 








Mr. Elmer Edson performing the daily surgical 


operation of grafting 150 queen-cells. 


ively engaged in the business of honey 
production. His unele, Charles Edson, 
relates with pride the skill of his young 
nephew in handling the unecapping-knife 
and the fifty tons of honey they extract 
ed during his first season, because of it. 
In those pre-war days of $20 a month 
and found for a beekeeper’s helper, they 
were glad to pay this representative of 
California’s second crop of native sons 
$75 a month and found, and he earned it. 
By means of that busy, healthful vaca- 
tion work, Elmer Edson was able to pay 
his own way through high school. 
During the next few years, associated 
intimately he was with his unele, 
Charles Edson, he became familiar with 
every phase of beekeeping, including its 
most scientific branch, queen-rearing, as 
hundreds of queens must be provided an- 
nually to meet the requirements of their 
own vards. This soon constituted a 


as 
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business in itself, necessitating special 
equipment, special attention, and devel- 
oped in Elmer Edson a special talent 
with the grafting-needle that soon out- 
rivaled his prowess with the uncapping- 
knife. This specialty now occupies his 
time so fully that he has given up alto- 
gether any part in the actual production 
cf honey, although he still assists in mov- 
ing bees from one location to another 
by driving the auto trucks that within 
the past few years of good roads have 














the 


Facing 


‘*Top o’ the Morning.’’ 


superseded the water routes of 
days. 

The queen yard itself is the last word 
in specialization, as it represnts co-op 
eration between man and nature. That 
is, nature provided the location and man 
had sense enough to leave it alone, ex 
cept where he was able to emphasize na 
ture’s work. 

To reach the queen yard of the Edson 
aupiaries, you leave the highway at the 
town of East Biggs, situated in the lower 
end of Butte County, and drive straight 
to the bank of the Feather River. It is 
just an ordinary country road lined with 
orchards and oceasional dwellings, and 
you are not conscious of having arrived 
at your destination until your ‘‘Lizzie’’ 
pokes an inquisitive nose right in among 
a buneh of 75 colonies of bees lined up 
on the bank of a slough with their faces 


early 


toward the top o’ the morning. You 
learn that these contain the breeding 


queens, swarm boxes and nurse colonies, 
and furnish the honey, bees and drawn 
comb for upward of 1200 mating-boxes. 

Just to the left of this apiary is a 
group of four small houses, a sereened 
store-room for combs of feeding honey, 
a garage and shop combined, an operat- 
ing-room where the grafting is done at 
the rate of 150 cells daily, and the fourth 
and last, where, if you follow the delight 
ful aroma that assails your nostrils, you 
will find inside the door a table with an 
extra plate and a bucket full of cold 
water, 
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The welcome at the fourth house, whil 
admittedly warm and satisfying you stil! 
insist on visiting the famous queen yaril. 
So Mr. J. Elmer Edson knocks off for 
the day and leads you across the slough, 
leaving his Unele Charles behind to tell 
the friend who accompanied you delight 
ful gossip concerning Elmer and the 
bees. For next to the bees he loves his 
nephew, always, of course, reserving first 
place for his charming wife and the five 
little stair steps who will no doubt 
‘fearry on’’ homemade California bee 
keeping traditions to the next link in 
posterity when their turn comes. 


, 


Across the slough, kneedeep in sweet 
smelling grasses and elumps of shrub 
bery interspersed by tall trees that even 
in early days would be classed as ‘‘tim 
ber,’’ you are still looking for the queen 
yard when Mr. Elmer informs you that 
you have arrived—that vou’re standing 
in the queen yard right now. 

A 47-acre Queen-mating Yard. 

While vou are 
for the little city 


looking about in vain 


of tiny white houses 


set in prim rows or on trestles, you stub 
a small object 


vour toe on 


half hidade n 











By 


y looking twice the camera could see but 13 
of the 1200 mating boxes. 
by a clump of sweet clover, and you dis 
eover you have very nearly upset a mat 
ing-box and have made sworn enemies of 
its inmates. Well, you can’t help it now. 
Besides, that box shouldn’t have been 
’way off here by itself anyhow. 
Other discoveries follow in quick suc 
eession. All the mating-boxes are iso 
lated. One might say quite systematical 


lv isolated, for‘the forty-seven acres com- 
prising the original yard were purchased 


Viimw 
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or the sole purpose of insuring for life 
each and every queen bee and her pro- 
veny the freedom and, at the same time, 
he privacy of country life. Indeed, from 
o given point in the yard are the un- 
nitiated able to see more than three or 
four boxes at one time. Even the camera 
ked twice to see an unlucky number 
13; yet Mr. Elmer with the unerring in- 
stinct of a homing bee ean locate any 


one of the 1200 mating-boxes at a mo- 
ent’s notice. And while the small. 
clocklike arrangement attached to the 


ls of the boxes indicates frequent ad- 
istments to record accurately the activi 
ties going on within, curiously enough 
the dim outlines of the by-paths leading 
to them are proof that their keeper trod 
lightly the nectared grasses that carpet 
earth so abundantly on every hand. 
It is us though nature were saying, ‘‘ Be- 


the 
1¢ 


‘ld, how I respond to man’s intelli- 
genee! seventy dollars’ worth of sweet- 
clover seed were committed to my eare, 


nd IL multiplied them.’’ 
A Supply of Nectar Throughout the Year. 
However, co-operation did not end 
vith the purchase of sweet-clover seed. 
insure a regular food supply for the 
twenty-seven acres of the loeation 
vere planted to fruits and nuts which, 
together with the wild flora of the other 
ventv furnish a of 
nectar that covers the entire year. 


to 


pees 


t acres, succession 

In January and February several va 
rieties of pussy willow supply the larder 
of the bees; in Mareh and April, alfileree 
and almond bloom feed their rapidly in 
creasing families; May and June bring 
succession sweet clover, prune and 
peach bloom, horehound and the sticker, 
or yellow star thistle, the latter secreting 
nectar till frost; then comes the eamphor 
for November and December, when 
the eyele begins all over again for the 
new tenants of the 1200 little double 
flats, each with its individual dooryard, 
marked by its own flowers or its own bit 
ot shrubbery. 

After you have recovered your breath 
somewhat from the wonder of grass that 
hums and bees that spring from the earth 
like the flowers, you begin to consider 


weed 


the praetical results of man’s alliance 
th nature. 
‘*Yes,’’ Mr. Elmer assures you, ‘‘we 


have queens ready for shipment as early 

March first.’’ 

‘*How about drones?’’ you ask. 

Then a trade secret slips out. Drones 
are easily carried over by the simple de 
of making the drone-rearing colony 


bi) 


vice 


queenless for the winter months. Thus 

husky, pure-bred drones are ready for 

the first virgins that flv in the spring. 
‘But isn’t the fire risk appalling when 


99?) 


that grass gets dry? 
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‘“Yes,’’? answered Mr. Elmer, ‘‘but 
that is easily offset by the low percent- 
age of losses in mating queens under nat- 
ural conditions. They never get lost or 
return to the wrong box, their only dan 
ger being from birds and other enemies 
of the air.’’ 

The Mating-boxes. 

As you continue threading the maze of 
paths, Mr. Elmer stops now and then to 
see if a pet queen is laying, or to find if 
any of the bees are hungry. As he lifts 
out the tiny frames you notice that some 
of the combs are held in place by a 
string. ‘‘They are all tied in at first,*’ 
your guide informs you, and explains 
how a large brood comb is cut in three 
equal pieces to fit the three small frames. 


The emerging brood, together with the 
eggs laid by each young queen before 


being marketed, keeps up the nucleus to 
the desired strength. 











winner. 


Picking a 


The mating-boxes are supplied with 
food in the same manner. By counting 


the empty supers in the sereened house 
and estimating five pounds of honey to 
the frame, you arrive at the conclusion 
that three tons of honey worth $600 have 
already been requisitioned from the 
large apiary to feed the bees in the queen 
vara. 

Mr. Elmer devoutly wished that had 
been all the honey consumed, and you 
suggest that if a record of the total 
amount of honey consumed in an entire 
were kept, it might settle the 
question as to what proportion of the 
honey gathered is used by the bees them- 
selves as food. 

At the end of each season the bees in 
the mating-boxes are united with the 
large colonies and the small combs de 
stroyed as a _ precautionary measure 


season 
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against foul brood. The mating-boxes 
and frames are then disinfected by the 
use of a blow torch and put away ready 
for the following spring. Thus not only 
are there new tenants each year, but 
the furnishings of their apartments are 
completely renovated. 

Whether the result of his occupation 
or inborn, Elmer Edson is possessed of 
an optimism that transcended even the 
ravages of the dread hoof and mouth dis 
ease. True, his pure-bred Italian queens 
are immune even from that plague, but 
the ban on shipping queens into his ae 


IN 


customed fields worked a hardship that 
would have floored a less resourceful 
man. 


Mr. Elmer continued to show up at the 
queen yard as regularly as an office man 
or merchant opens his doors for 
business each morning, and soon all the 
neighboring beekeepers 


as a 


were buying 
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queens at prices not to be refused, and 
in amounts that saved the yard fron 
serious loss. He further intrenched him 
self in the affections of beekeepers by 
extending credit until their honey is har 
vested. So, after all, a season that in 
California is bound to be poor fron 
drouth and disease has also its cheerful 
aspect. 

When asked if any amount of mone) 
would induce him to leave the symphony 
of sound, color and fragrance that con 
stitute the atmosphere of his daily life, 
to say nothing of leaving the 2400 bee 
families consigned to his guardianship, 
for a life in the city, he only answered, 

‘‘Try me,’’ which, being interpreted 
means that no other pursuit could so 
fully satisfy heart, head and hands, o 
give him the same opportunity to broad 
cast California traditions, as beekeeping 

Chieo, Calif. 


ea, A. 8 


WISCONSIN HONEY-GRADING LAW 


In five short years 
Wisconsin has made 
more progress 
both the produce 
tion and marketing 
of honey than had 
been made in a generation at any pre 
vious time. No one faetor is responsible 
for this eondition, but rather a_ result 
of the real co-operation of all the forces 
interested in the welfare of the industry. 
Some of these will be mentioned later. 
The writer takes this opportunity to an 
sewer many inquiries that are continually 
coming from beekeepers from outside the 
state in regard to the effect of our honey 
grading law. 

Before noting some of the results let 
me briefly call your attention to some of 
the conditions that obtained here a few 


years ago. The production of number 
one eomb honey had become almost a 
lost art. <A visit to a grocery store in 


almost any part of the state revealed a 
surprising state of affairs. In most of 
them no comb honey was in sight; but 
when ealled for the grocer drew from un 
der the counter either a soap-box with a 
few dirty sections of honey in it or a 


super just as it eame from the hive. If 
urged the grocer could break out a few 


sections until he found one he could wrap 


up conveniently. It was anything but 
an appetizing mess to the eye, but to 
the taste it was often a revelation. If 


the customer was not satisfied with such 
honey he probably found some real fine 
looking honey in the next store promi 
nently displayed and being sold at about 
double the price asked at the first store. 


By C. D. cAdams 

in How the State Department of Mar- 

kets is Inducing Wisconsin to Consume 
its Own Honey 


When the purchaser 
asked where it was 
produced he was in- 
formed it was genu- 
ine Wisconsin hon 
ey produced in an 
other part of the state and bought throug! 
a commission house. If he investigated 
far enough he found it was not produced 
in Wisconsin at all but shipped i: from 
another state. If he bought it and took it 
he often was very doubtful about 
its being honey at all. He had heard of 
artificial eomb honey; and as this did 
not taste at all like the honey he often 


home 


had eaten at a neighbor beekeeper’s 
he was easily eonvineed this was only 
cleverly doctored-up glucose or sugar 
svrup. At any rate he insisted it was 


not good honey, while his visiting friend 
from a western state disagreed with him 
greatly and insisted it was just as good 
as that produced in his own state, and 
that meant it was the best in the world 


Most People Prefer Honey Produced 
Locally. 

Let us pause here to find out what 
good honey really is. After having dis 
cussed this question with literally thou- 
sands of people in connection with my 
work I have eome to this definition: Good 
honey is the flavor of the honey you ate 
while a child. 

If you grew up in central New York 
there is no white honey that will take 
the place of real buckwheat honey. If 
vou hail from southern California T know 
vou will not be, satisfied with honey from 


the central states, and if you got your 














vViins 
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irly education in Michigan, Wisconsin 

Minnesota, there is nothing that will 
iite hit the spot like a sample of clover 
oney with a slight mixture of basswood. 
am fully convineed that but few of us 
hange in this respect. Hence the firm 


onviction of Wisconsin people that no 
outside honey compares with our own 
product. So it is not surprising that the 


isual honey buyer cuts out comb honev 
from his list of luxuries. 

What happened when the housewife 
ippened to want extracted honey? In 
the corner grocery she found a few Mason 
irs on or under the counter. No label of 
nv kind was on the jar and it is doubt 


ful if she recognized the contents as 
oney through the blue-green glass of 
the second-hand eontainer unless’ she 
ippened to pick up one. Then there 


could be because in a large 
majority of eases the honey had found a 
vay out between the cover and the jar, 

en though the honey was not ferment 
ig. In disgust the lady wiped her hands 
is best she could and some 
of the honey she saw in neatly labeled 


no question 


asked to see 


glass jars on the shelves. This looked 
uch better; and as the label showed it 
vas bottled in Milwaukee she knew it 
nust be Wisconsin honey. She noted 
at the price was about double that 


sked for the local product, but she was 
illing to pay the difference if she could 
t something that looked good. 

But when the honey was placed on the 


ble there was criticism again. It did 
not have that honest-to-goodness honey 


the 
marmalades 


taste: so in future she bought pre 


serves and when she wanted 


S } j ret 
mie thing sweet, 


What was the reason of this dissatis 
faction with the bottled honey? In the 
rst place only one or two Wisconsin 
heekeepers were at that time bottling 


their product in pound’ or smaller jars 
vear after year. Many had made spas 
odie attempts but soon gave it up. 

\ visit to any one of the larger bot 
tling plants in the state brought out the 
facet that probably without exception no 
pure local honey was bottled. The writer 
knew most of these men intimately and 
knew they were doing the only thing that 
they eould and remain in 
They bought good western honey in ear 
mad lots. At first they bottled this 
traight; but the grocer soon noticed that 

made no repeat sales and so ordered 
o more from the bottler. The bottler 
oon learned that the people in his terri 
tory wanted their honey to have clover 


do business. 


r basswood flavor. So he added about 
‘0 per cent Wisconsin honey and con 
vineed himself that it could not be told 


from the pure home product. The grocer 
reported that it sold much better, so the 
bottler was satisfied. 
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Bottlers Compelled to Purchase Honey 
from Other States. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘Why 
did he not bottle the pure Wisconsin hon 
ev in the first plaee?’’ This leads to one 
of the fundamental reasons for the need 
of honey grading in our state. An offi 
cial inspection of several of the bottling 
plants disclosed facts that were anything 
but complimentary to our honey produce 

ers, 

The inspector found that a considerable 
percentage of the local shipments were 
unripe honey and often fermenting when 
received. Some of this could be used by 


heating it and driving off the surplus 
moisture but this did not make it good 


honey. Some had reached the stage that 
it had to be sold to the bakers at only ‘a 
fraction of its cost. 
Just as important a 
lack of uniformity. The bottler has to 
put a uniform product on the market 
vear after year. With the western honey 
this not difficult to for obvious 
reasons, but our local honey varies con 
siderably in both flavor and color year 
after vear. But many beekeepers were 
loath to admit this and it com 
mon practice to ship honey to the buyer 
with the understanding that it be just 
like the sample or like that sold the same 
buyer the previous vear. The _ bottler 
found his warehouse full of honey 
but only a part of it suitable to his use. 


factor was the 


was 


do 


was a 


soon 


Regardless of the original price this 
this was far from a good investment. As 


a matter of faet he had paid more per 
pound for it than he could have bought 
a uniform product from the west. So 
no one could blame the bottler for using 
the methods he did. 

All this and more caused discussion of 
methods at our annual meetings to im 
prove conditions and finally led to the 
adoption of honey-grading rules by the 
Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association with 
the request that they be adopted by the 


newly organized State Department of 
Markets. This was done, and in due 
time the rules became a law. Boiled 
down this law required all Wisconsin 
honey to be graded or marked ‘*Un 
graded.’’ All honey sold in the state 


but produced outside the state must in 
dicate in some way that it is not a Wis 
consin product. Honey packed within 
the state that is blended with outside 
honey must indicate on the label that it 
produced in Wisconsin and other 
states.’’ 

Some Difficulties in Enforcing Grading 

Law. 

Soon after this law was enacted, I was 
requested to assist in putting it into ef 
fect and help the beekeepers and dealers 
in complying with the requirements. I 
had not been very much in favor of the 


is “¢ 
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law, as I did not think the beekeepers 


were ready for it. But when I came in 
touch with the eonditions over the state 
| was soon a strong believer in and a 


booster for the law. 

Like many others I had been unable to 
see how we could grade honey without 
knowing definitely its souree. The new 
rules ignored the souree, simply requir- 
that ‘‘number honey be well 
ripened and well strained. In addition to 
this its color must be stated on the label. 
This last requirement seemed to be the 
hardest to comply with but in practice 
it proved the easiest. The Root Honey 
Grader was put on the market about that 
time and has been up to the present time 
the only guide for us to use, but its price 
at first we considered prohibitive for the 
small beekeeper. We found that 
the following rule was a surprisingly ac 
eurate guide 


Ing one’ 


soon 


as to color under Wisconsin 
conditions: All honey produced after 
dandelion and fruit bloom, and before 
August fifteenth, is ‘‘white’’ honey if 
we aecept the Root grader as our guide. 
It is very that we have early 
spring honey stored in the supers in suf 
ficient quantities to color materially the 
later white product 


seldom 


as it is usually used 


up in brood-rearing. This season was 
no exception to this. I have been ehal- 
lenged on this rule many times at be 
keepers’ ‘’meetings but have never had 


it proven wrong yet. 
that the often ealled ‘‘light am 
ber’? by the beekeeper is proven to be 
‘swhite’’ by the grader. 


At first nearly 


The explanation is 
honey 


all our trouble was with 
but a few prosecutions 
warnings has almost 
factor In a few 


the unripe honey, 


ind many eliminat 


ed this eases the large 


buyers appealed to us when they felt 
they had been imposed upon bv the pro 
dueer, and in every ease the beekeeper 


vas glad to pay the freight back to his 
station and refund any money advanced. 
This made friends with the buyers, and 
the seller could blame no but him- 
self. To our surprise we find it harder 
to eliminate the poorly strained honey 
than the unripe honey. 


one 


Improvement in Market Conditions. 
But the big thing is the change of at 


titude of the dealers about our honey. 


The same men who used to eriticise just 
ly our honey so severely now boast of 
the fine quality of honey they are get 


ting. One that few 
could not say a single good word for our 
honey now boasts that not one pound of 
product goes under trade 
He still buys a small amount of 
outside honey to bottle for jobbers under 
their label which sells at 
Another bottler 


only a years 


ago 
~ 


outside his 


mark. 


a lower price 


large has increased the 
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percentage of the home product to meei 
competition until now he buys only 
small percentage of outside product. 

3ut let us now visit a typical grocer, 
store in any part of the state. Prominent 
ly displayed on the counter if not in th 
window is found five and ten pound pail 
with either nice large labels or in neath 
lithographed State Association pail 
with the producer’s name on them. Abov 
these are different-sized glass container 
all proudly displaying the ‘‘ Badge 
Brand’’ and grade. 

Artistically worked in may be Wiscon 
sin comb honey properly graded and as 


appetizing in appearance as can b 
found anywhere. The grocer is now i! 


many eases a booster for honey becaus: 
the beekeeper has learned the lesson oi 
putting up honey in an attractive way 
and dealing with him in a businesslik: 
manner. 

But it must be confessed that ther 
many that unblushingly dis 
play both comb and extracted honey la 
beled ‘fungraded.’’ One of these deal 
ers explained it by saying that a bee 
keeper that did not knoW any better than 
to stamp good honey ‘‘ungraded’’ was a 
poor man and willing t 
sell his honey at a eut rate, so he found 
it profitable to deal with that class. 


are stores 


business was 


Most beekeepers continue this practice 
through but a few do it 
through stubborness. A few of our best 
known beekeepers rather resented what 
they termed interferenee with their busi 
ness and marked all their packages ‘fw 
graded,’’ but one by one they have falle 
in line until today it is hard to find a 
wideawake beekeeper who does not tak 
a pride in his careful grading and fin 
containers. 

Improvement in Production Methods. 

This improvement not bee: 
brought about by the grading law alon 


The 


ignoranes 


has 
same beekeepers, departments an 
organizations that asked for the la 
continued to work for better methods otf 
producing honey and marketing it. 

The last least expected result 
that our today instead of being 
shipped to other states, blended and bot 
tied with other honey and reshipped t: 
the home now generally 
cither direct to the consumer or throug 
only the retailer, thus saving in freight 


and 
honey 


grocer is sold 


and commissions. 


I do not wish to imply that the law 
always complied with nor that the mat 
keting problems are all solved, but we 
do insist that we can see marked results 
coming from years of labor on the part 
members of the State Association 


Wis. 


of the 


Madison, 
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FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 
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EATING THE HONEY WAY 


The “Honey Tea Shop” Reaps the Advantage 
of the Great Advertising Value of Honey 


An old-fashioned straw bee ‘‘skep’’ 
n the front vard of a little old-fashioned 
ouse on a busy thoroughfare in Madi 
on, Wisconsin, made its appearance re 


ently to compel passersby to ‘‘Stop, 
Look and Listen,’’ then step inside to 
buy. Combined with an observation hive 


ontaining a captive swarm of bees dis 
played in a front window, the eatch idea 
is made the ‘‘Honey Tea Shop’’ a sue 











his old-fashioned straw ‘‘skep’’ sign has 
een a very successful means of attracting 
rade f r the ‘‘Honey Tea Shop’’ of Madison 
Wiseonsin. It is wired for¢night illumination 


ess from the very start. Possibly the 
novel idea may be found useful else- 
vhere. At any rate the ‘‘stunt’’ will 
make interesting reading for beekeep 


ers 


The tea room and waffle shop has 
een running now for about six weeks. 
Steadily increasing patronage indicates 
hat it will go over big financially, as it 
date. Situated in the uni 
ersity district, it has as its patrons not 
only students and townspeople, but many 
tourists who are ever on the lookout for 
the unusual, especially when the unusual 
can be easily and cheaply combined with 


is done to 


the highly utilitarian quest for tasty 
food. 
Not a small part of the suecess of the 


ew enterprise is due to the energetic 
roprietor, Miss Matilda D. Fischer, who 


also secretary of the Wisconsin Bee 





keepers’ Association. As we step inside 
the front door we are at once impressed 
by the neat and attractive little place 
she keeps. More likely than not, we wil! 
be pleasantly greeted by the proprietor 
herself—for above all else she loves to 
chat and visit with her customers. 
‘*There are a lot more uses for honey 
besides spreading it on bread and hot 
cakes, or pouring it over your waffles,’’ 
she is always ready to explain to her pa- 
trons. ‘‘ Everything we serve here, so far 
as possible, is made with honey or flavor- 
ed with honey. Why, it may surprise 
you to know that there is honey in the 
vinegar, but vinegar of the very finest 
grade can be made from honey. We add 
a teaspoonful of honey to our meats for 
flavoring, and use it to sweeten some of 
our gravies. Our iced drinks and our 
fruit drinks are flavored with honey. The 
honey gives them far more snap than if 
they were simply flavored or sweetened 
with sugar. Honey enters into the prepa 


ration of our honey nut butter, honey 
scotch, honey fudge, honey tea cakes, 
honey cream waffles and honey sundaes. 


‘“Honey is a health food that deserves 
to be elassed along with milk and butter 

but few seem to know that fact vet. 
Nor do many know that, unlike most 
foods, it is never touched by human 
hands during the manufacturing process. 
No, sir! The bees take care of the whole 
job, beginning with the nectar they gath- 
er fron blossoms and ending with the 
pure honey sealed into the cells of the 
honeycomb. Did you know that doctors 
frequently recommend honey for diabetic 
patients who cannot eat sugar? 

‘“People here are taking to the ‘honey 
way’ very promptly. But we are getting 


more than the easual trade that might 
have been expected. For instance, not 


long ago we served a Friday luncheon to 
the members of the Black Hawk Country 
Club. We gave them halibut flavored 
with honey. They have made arrange 
ments to hold all of their meetings here 
in the future. Guess they liked to eat 
the honey way. Then there is the Apis 
Club of the university—but these stu 
dents are interested in bees and really 
should eat here. But that cannot be 
claimed of the members of the journal 
ism faculty who lunch here regularly, too. 
Maybe the hum of the bees in the hive 
reminds them of the whirr of the presses, 
and makes them feel right at home. Any- 
how, they come steadily and are bring 
ing others with them.’’ 

The Honey Tea Shop, so far as known, 


is the first of its kind to be started in 
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\merica, according to Prof. H. F. Wil- 
son, bee specialist and head of the de- 
partment of economic entomology of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. The 
fact that it is a profitable enterprise 
should soon see others in the field—a 
field which is unusual in that it is not 
vet overerowded. Alexander. 
Madison, Wis. 


Joe 


ea & ea 
CHARACTER OF ASTER HONEY 


Cause of Variation in Color of this Honey in 
Different Localities 

| recently sent a friend in the North 
a sample of aster honey. It was almost 
water white, and I told him I believed it 
was gathered entirely from aster. In ae 
knowledging receipt of the honey he 
stated that it was the finest aster honey 


he ever saw. He went on to state that 
most of the aster honey he is familiar 
with is dark, and means death to bees 
in the North when wintered in cellars. 


As he has traveled quite extensively over 
the United States and Canada, he must 
have had a great deal of experience with 
various kinds of honey, ineluding aster 
honey. 

Another friend, who formerly kept bees 
in Illinois, writes that his bees in that 
state usually filled their hives with aster 
honey, and if other conditions were as 
thev should be he had no difficulty about 


wintering suecessfully. 

All this suggests to my mind that 
where aster honey is of dark color it 
may be mixed with honey from other 
plants that bloom at the same time and 
the bees mix the two or more kinds in 


the combs when storing the neetar. This 
wimixture may be the eause of poor win 
tering of bees in such loealities, and aster 
honey gets the blame when it is not at all 
responsible. 

In an old copy of the A BC and X Y Z 
[ read that pure aster honey is white 
as white as white-clover honey; but it is 
seldom obtained pure. In the same book 
it is reported that The A. T. Root Com 


pany moved 200 to 300 colonies of bees 
to a swamp in Summit County where 


aster was blooming freely and they built 
up well, but for some reason the aster 
honey for that season proved to be a bad 
winter food and a good many bees were 
lost during that season. ‘‘But the next 
vear the aster did not kill the bees, and 
the result was we had some fine colonies 
in the spring.’ 

Numerous instanees might be eited 
where bees wintered well on aster honey, 
and probably as many where they died. 
Why? May it not be that where they 
wintered poorly the bees had mixed too 
much honey with their stores from some 
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source other 
too much 
dered the 

In this 
stores are 


than aster that contained 
gum, or something that ren 
stores unfit for winter food. 
particular locality the winter 
almost exclusively from astet 
and I do not know of a place where bee 
winter more successfully than here. True, 
we are so far south that are 
often confined to their hives for 
than a few days at a time; but ty 
the past winter there was a time when 
they were confined to the hives for six 
weeks by cool, rainy weather. Probably 
that was not long enough to affect them 
anyway. Certainly they showed no ill 
effects of the confinement. 

It occurs to me that this matter woul: 
be a good subject for some of our experi 
ment stations to take up and solve. Let 
them find out, first, what is the color of 
aster honey; second, why is it sometimes 
a good winter food for bees, sometimes 
bad? If nectar from other plants is re 
sponsible for poor wintering in certain 
instanees, then we should know it 
quit throwing the blame on aster. 

Magnet, Texas. H. D. Murry. 


[No doubt aster honey is often dar] 
ened by being mixed with honey fron 
other fall flowers blooming at the same 
time. The well as the amount 
of gum it contains is probably influenced 
also by the character of the honey flow 
The slower the flow from any given plant 
the darker the honey, and the more gun 
it eontains as a rule.—Editor. | 
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EA 
DISEASE IN TREATED COMBS 


American Foul Brood Recurs in Combs Sup- 
posed to have been Sterilized 


inform 
been 


It is not necessary to readers 
of Gleanings that I have very en 
thusiastie regarding the aleohol-formalin 
solution for the treatment of combs in 
fected with American foul brood. This 
being the ease, I feel that it is but the 
proper thing to tell the results of our 
work with this disinfectant, even if our 
results are directly at varianee with the 
findings of others. 

On May 13 last, 25 packages of bees 


were placed at a new location, with no 
bees nearer than two miles except fiv' 
colonies that have been inspeeted and 
are clean. There was no danger of rob 
bing for three weeks after that dat: 
anyway, as every time the sun shone 
there was nectar in the fields even if 
such days were very searee this past 
spring. Ten-frame Langstroth hives 
were used, and every hive with bottom 


board was thoroughly scraped and then 
immersed in filled with the 
tion. This done to be absolutely 


tanks solu 


was 
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sure that nothing could be attributed to 
the hives in ease the disease showed up. 
Twenty-three of the two-pound pack- 


ges were given five combs each that 
had formerly been used as super combs 
it a yard that had more or less foul 
rood. These were clean as far as | 


knew, but all had been treated to make 
ure. One package was given three fair 

bad combs in so far as was 
coneerned and the twenty-fifth was given 
three of the worst combs I have ever 
fully 75 per cent of the cells being 
diseased and half or more of them sealed 


disease 


scen 


over. These foul combs had been im 
mersed for 48 hours in the solution and 
had been moved about three or four 


day so as to let air bubbles es 
ape and allow the solution to penetrate 
into all cells. Not a drop of honey was 
in any of the combs in the 25 colonies 
ind all were fed about 4 pounds of syrup 
division-board feeder at the time 
hees were placed on the combs. All were 
fed from the same tin and the same fun 
nel was used. Four days later we visited 
he apiary which is ten miles from home, 
and found all syrup stored in the combs. 
With the two colonies that had been 
given combs that were foul and had been 
treated, we noticed that much syrup had 


Times a 


nmoa 


been stored in cells, and the seales of 
the disease in many cases were plainly 
n evidenee if the syrup was taken out 


of the cell. Please note this ecireumstanee, 
as it may have some bearing on what oc- 
curred. 

As a result, we have to report a big 
surprise and a big disappointment, after 


being keyed up to the point where I] 
would have staked almost anything so 
ereat has been my faith in this treat 
ment. We made a regular inspection of 


all 25 packages; and about three weeks 
after the packages had been placed on 
found American foul brood 
developing with the first batch of brood 


combs, we 


emerging. There were a dozen or more 
ells in each of the three combs, in the 
colony that had been given the three 
ery bad combs. No diseased eells were 
found that dav in the other colony hav 
¢ the three eombs that were not so 
bad, but inside of ten davs we found a 
ew cells in it too. The one with the 
erv bad combs was. literally rotten 


three weeks later, and the one found last 


now has sufficient cells so that even a 
vice would find it at first glanee. 

As I had three combs left similar to 

very bad ones given the one colony 

I at once mailed one to Prof. Jones of 

Guelph, and T placed one of them in cen 

r of a strong colonv at the home vard 

watch developments. Prof. Jones 

rites me that he has made eultures and 

s failed to get anv growth from the 
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comb I sent him. The comb placed in a 
strong colony, the bees polished up thor 
cughly before the queen oceupied it and 
I was in hopes that I could report no 
disease recurring after watching it for 
three weeks and noting no disease. But 
on Saturday, July 5, after a careful ex 
amination I found four cells of genuine 
American foul brood in this comb. [| 
wish to be frank and say that this col 
ony was treated last year and there is a 
possibility of the disease having recurred, 
but careful examination on my part 
and I am fairly good at detecting dis 
ease—fails to show a foul cell in any of 
the other combs. The two package cases 
are hard to explain under conditions I 
have given. 


As to the solution used, the formalin 
was guaranteed full strength and was 


exactly the same as used by Prof. Jones 
in his tests at Guelph earlier in the sea 


son. [I have no comments to make other 
than to sav that I do not know where I 
am at. We have treated combs on hand, 
but will not use them now as IT am 


afraid to do so. I only ask in fairness 
that would-be erities go into details as I 
have given them, and then explain how 
these two colonies given the foul combs 
developed the while the other 
25 are entirely free today and have per 
feet combs of brood. 
Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 


disease. 


[Just what it was that brought about 
failure of complete disinfection in this 
case should be determined if at all 
sible. Here is a problem for our research 
laboratories. Fortunately Mr. Byer has 
saved some of the treated combs as well 
as some of the solution used in treating 
them so it should be possible to check up 
the treatment. If there is some condition 
of the combs such as their moisture con- 
tent that would require more than the 
regular 48-hour treatment is accomplish 
complete sterilization the 
learn it the better. If there varia 
tion in the formalin or aleohol used in 
making the solution sufficient to explain 
this failure, this should be determined 
as soon as possible. (We understand the 
solution used by Mr. Byer was mixed in 


pos 


sooner we 


is a 


Canada. The fact that thousands of 
combs containing American foul brood, 
fully as bad as that illustrated on page 


156 of the Julv issue of Gleanings, have 
been sterilized and given back to the 
bees without reeurrence of the disease, is 
omple assuranee that the aleohol-forma 
lin solution is capable of completely ster 


ilizing even the worst diseased combs. 
but a single case of recurrence as di 
seribed by Mr. Bver illustrates the ne 
eessity of a eareful study of every faetor 


necessary for suecess.— Editor. ] 
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A. M. Southwick good point 
in favor of the use of honey in making 
bread. He is undoubtedly right, for hon 
ey has been used for many years in cake 
inaking for retaining moisture and many 
hundreds of tons of honey are used every 
year for this purpose. See page 525. 


seores a 


Dr. Fracker discusses an old theory, 
on pages 507-508, that foul brood is very 


often spread from city or town dumps 
where empty honeybottles have been 
thrown. He seems to prove quite con 


clusively that there is much less danger 
from this than we had supposed 
and most of it comes from disearded 
hives ond implements. Moral, let us look 
more carefully after those things we can 
control rather than those we can not. 


souree 


. * * 


I have never been in favor of the use 
of tools for catching queens and holding 
them while clipping their wings, but the 
device illustrated on page 525 
practical and of value, especially for be 
ginners who have not the eourage to pick 
them up with their fingers. But for us 
who have handled bees for many years, 
I believe we shall find our fingers better 
than any tool. 


seems 


* * 


Mr. Calkins’ talks to the California 
beekeepers are certainly refreshing. I was 
surprised to learn that only one-half of 
per cent of the sweets consumed in 
this country is honey. But some wavy his 
talk was, as reported, disappointing. 
While he tells us that with an advertis 
ing fund of $200,000 the demand for hon 
ev eould be inereased and that 
there is ‘fa simple, feasible, economical 
wav to raise that fund,’’ he leaves us in 
ignorance of that way. 


one 


greatly 


Jay Smith in July Gleanings gives us 
some of the plans that have been used 
to control the mating of queens. He also 
tells us again of the wonderful advan- 
tages sueh a control would give us. Some 


one has told us we ean not change na 
ture. Quite true, but we ean guide na 


ture in all sorts of undreamed of 
by former The 
tury is rich in examples of those who 
have determined to accomplish something 
new and have 

Goodvear even changed the nature of 
« erude, disagreeable, tenacious substance 
into a most valuable product. Just late 
ly L. De Forest has made radio a great 


wavs 


generations. past cen 


sueceeded. 
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success. And now the beekeeping worl 
is waiting for someone who ean tell hov 
to control in a simple, practical way th: 
mating of a queen. After all, one can no 
heln feeling that our friend Smith’ 
dreams of securing from one to two ton 
of honey per hive from improved bee 
are just a little exaggerated. Yes, just 

little. 


Those illustrations of a 
for sending a 


simple erat: 
5-pound tin of honey by 
mail are good, and evidently cheap and 


satisfactorv. However, the distanee 
package goes by mail is not as good 


abuse as th 
is changed from on 
another. It is doubtful if thi 
package was shifted from one ear to an 
other as many as a package would 
be if sent to many places here in New 
England not more than 200 miles away 


test of a package to stand 
number of times it 
car to 


times 


We have had very goed success in the 
use of a strong corrugated-paper earton 
* * _ 

Morley Pettit’s article commencing 01 


page 500, and taking up four and a half 
pages, telling us of the things he has 
‘“learned and unlearned,’’ is most inter 
esting, even if the most of us are com 


pelled to run our extracting business o1 
a more modest Still most of us 
ean learn something from such pioneers 
in a large business. I notice among sev 
eral innovations he runs the honey from 
his capping-melter into the rest of his 
honev. Now this is not orthodox, or as is 
usually advised, but T am of the opinion 
that where from two to five per cent of 
honey from a melter is run into the rest 
ef the honey, it is not objectionabl 
Hlowever, we prefer to let it drain first 
before melting. 


seale. 


- * * 

Attention is again called on page 49 
to the value of food ehambers. In the 
production of comb honey we do not 
find it practieal to get a food chambe 


filled hefore we 


alas! 


get our sections filled, an: 
the vield of honey has been so poor 
this vear that even the seetions have né 


been well filled in most of our vards, an 
we wish to get our sections well filled if 
possible. Perhaps the best way for thos: 
who make a business of producing com! 
honey and want food chambers for wit 
ter would be to use a certain per cent of 


their colonies for filling food chambers ¢ 
be distributed and one given to eaeh eo! 
that for 
honey. 


ony has been worked seectior 
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G) FROM NoRTH,EAST.WEST AND souTH () 
The coun- L. Bamberger and W. G. Darst: and 


In Southern California 
tv of Riv- 


rside is the second largest county in the 
nited States and has perhaps the great 


st variety of products. Cotton is one of 


ie great ineome producing crops, last 
ar it being second. The orange still 


‘lds first place. 
n wherever 


} 


Beekeeping is carried 
agriculture is manifest and 
so in many out-of-the-way places where 
» evidenee of the plow is seen. 
Perhaps two-thirds of these beekeepers 
ive taken off a little honey, just enough 
keep from ealling the crop a failure. 
man says, ‘‘I took off two tons 
rom my three hundred colonies and left 
em well filled for winter,’’ lhe 
ide a common remark. 
more fortunate. 


When a 


has 
Of course som: 
There is one section 
here the alfalfa has yielded most re- 
irkably, and those who moved there 
mediately after the orange-honey flow 


ve made a fair crop of honey. This 


goes to prove that the advice so 
ften given in the bee journals again 


proves true. Keep your bees in 
ondition and you will be ready at all 
mes for the honey crop from whatever 
source it may 
I took a ride today with the county 


good 


eome, 


nspector of apiaries in which we eov 
ered a distance of one hundred and fif 
en miles. The trip took us through 
mueh of the wild buckwheat ranges of 
the county. Apiaries are pretty well 
scattered over all of it, and we found 


nost of the colonies well filled with win 
r stores. In general the blossoms have 
turned brown and are past the honey 
producing stage. But where the bushes 
re on moist or semi-moist ground there 
still enough nectar eéming in so that 
bees are getting a little more than a 
ing. 
hands of the best be 
and the large apiaries is well 
mtrolled. But the farmer-beekeeper, 
ho has perhaps only twenty or twenty 
e alive out of an apiary that at 
ne contained one hundred or more colo 
one that likely has plenty of 


Disease in the 
epers 
one 
es, is the 
County 


The Rive rside Beekeepers’ 


( b held one of its popular meetings at 


irmont Park, Riverside, on July 11 


ch family had heen asked to bring a 
ch, and some of the ladies enme pro 
led for those beekeepers who might 
me without. There was a fine spread 


all, with plenty of ice cream. The 
rogram ineluded a talk on ‘*Cell Graft 
—) A. Wurth, editor of the 
stern Honey Bee; ‘‘Fall Feeding,’’ by 


‘*Proper Grading of Honey,’’ by C. F. 
Millspaugh. C. S. and A. K. 
Whidden shaking of 


bees 


Johnson 
demonstrated the 
from the combs so that 
needed. T. O. Andrews 
brought to the attention 


no brush is 
and R. Powell 
of the elub the 


practize of some parties selling honey 
as orange that was not made within 
many miles of an orange tree. 

Since my last letter I paid a visit to 


our adjoining county of Imperial, which 
we usually refer to as the Imperial Val- 
ley, as the valley comprises practically 
all of the fruitful land of the 
It is perhaps the warmest 
United States where farming is earried 
on extensively. It is a dry heat and peo 
ple do not mind it as as they do 
where the humidity is greater. Many of 
the residents sav that they always gain 
in weight during the warm summer 
weather, owing perhaps to the fact that 
they drink a great deal of water. 


county. 
part of the 


much 


The valley has staged a great ‘‘come 
back’? depression of three 
years ago. It again has a thrifty, prosper 
appearance. The cotton fields 
onee more verv mueh in evidenee. TIT un- 
derstand that the cotton of the southern 
states vields a late erop of honey. A few 
vears ago a beekeeper of Tempe, Arizona, 


since the 


ous are 


showed me some very white honey said 
to have been gathered from eotton. If 


the cotton of southern California proves 
to be a honey-producer, it will be a great 
thing for the beekeepers as cotton is sure 
to remain one of the prineipal erops. Sev- 
eral thousand aeres have been replanted 
to alfalfa, attention is being 
given to the growing of alfalfa 
This will be a great help to the beekeep 
ers, while manv of the other will 
give some honey. Some of the crops which 
Imperial Valley an 
hundreds to thousands of 
lettuce, 
watermelons, corn and grapes. 


Calif. L. L 


and some 


seed, 
erops 


are shipped out of 
nually in from 


carloads are cotton, cantaloupe 8, 


Corona, Andrews 


o * * 


In Northern California Te Ist 
nee to our industry is the increasing dan 
* ger of grass and forest fires. The entire 


state, in faet, has been thoroughly arous 
ed and 
been put 
our forest 
aetive 


have 
practice in practically all 
All departments are in 


drastie protective measures 
into 
areas. 
and 
prohibite d 


and hunting 


, 
generally 


co operation, 
camping 1s 


The closing of 


now 


many forests to reerea 
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already effected a marked 
the number of fires. 

Notwithstanding this facet a total of 
58,000 have burned within 
the last ten days (August 6). The U. S. 
Forest Service have spent over a quarter 
of a million dollars fighting fires sinee 
the first of the year. For the past three 
years our forests have suffered heavily 
from fire; and owing to the seanty rain- 
fall during the same period, the areas 
burnt during 1922 and 1923 have 
reeovered. 

During June I visited several fine sage 


tionists has 


decrease in 


acres been 


not 


ranges that were destroyed during the 
two years preceding. At least 80 per 
cent of the old stock of wild alfalfa, 


wild buekwheat and sage had not reeov 
ered, and these once excellent ranges are 
now nothing more than a 
sparse growth of grass. Unless we have 
normal rainfall following a fire we are 
cheated out of our perennial bee pastures 
for several years. A dry next 
vear will work untold hardships towards 


eovered bv 


season 


Already the water problem in our 
mountain districts is acute, and many 
colonies have sueceumbed from lack of 
water. It is 2 common sight to see 
trailers fitted with barrels of water 
winding their way up canyons in many 
of our mountains. Horses and bees are 


sharing the same water-troughs, and bee 
and farmer are clashing 
what more than usual. Fortunately many 
beekeepers provide water for their bees, 
vet fhere are usually plenty of bee trees 
inhabitants irritate considerably 
the farmers’ live stock. 

The fire hazard is so great that 
anee is being written on colonies of 
and the beekeeper pro 
vided fire-brakes about his apiaries. 

Alfalfa and star-thistle beekeepers are 
getting light crops. Fortunately these 
beekeepers will be able to put their bees 
in good eondition for winter. Most other 


keeper some 


whose 


insur 
not 
has 


bees, wise 


beemen will be feeding sugar in Septem 
ber. The honey market is necessarily 
dull. There verv little offered, and it 


that practically nobody is 
We are not progressing 
have product before 

M. C. Rieliter. 


1s regrettabl 

talking honey. 

unless we can our 

the people at all times. 
Big Sur, Calif 


has 
until 


This report 
been held up 
moment in order to 
present at the Traverse City 
convention of beekeepers what the har 
vest will be this vear. While it is impossi 
ble to judge accurately in this district of 
diversified soils and changeable weather 
a fair crop 
the very 


In Michigan. 


the last 


from those 


ascertain 


the general opinion was that 


harvested in spite of 


W ill be 
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late and unfavorable spring weather for 
building up the colonies. 

In the milkweed and sweet-clover 
areas there will be a good harvest; but i: 
the raspberry country it will be light as 
raspberry did little. The very copious 
and warm rains have caused the clovers 
everywhere to bloom continuously 
it looks now as though there would be 
heavy blooming of clover until late fall. 

It will be difficult this 
rate the white and dark honey. On ae 
count of the lateness in getting 
built up to storing strength, many did 
not get the queen-exeluder working suf 
ficiently early and are unable to escape 
the bees from the supers in time to avoid 
the dark honey getting mixed with the 
white, unless the very 
judgment and don’t mix it in the supers 

In some sections, the milkweed, sweet 
clover and buekwheat are all in full 
bloom at the same time. It is interesting 
to note the preference of the bees for the 
nectar of these plants. On Aug. 6, whil 
in one apiary where the bees were gath 
ering heavilv (the seale colony showing 
about ten pounds gain in five hours) | 
examined and found al! 
to have white honey in their honey-saes. 


season to sepa 


bees 


ES Ts y i} 
be es use goo 


numerous beés 


I also went to the fields Aug. 7, when 
buekwheat was vielding and in full 
bloom and found no bees, but sweet elo 
ver and milkweed in the same vicinity 


were being well visited. 


It looks as though the buckwheat and 
perhaps other plants that seerete dark 
nectar would share poorly, while th 
plants secreting white neetar are in 


bloom. Several at the convention ex 
pressed the opinion that the bees would 
not work the dark-honey plants, whilé 
the heavy secreting white-honey plants 
were vielding. I wonder if this is 
eral. 

Several northern Michigan 
have been quarantined against moving it 
or out of 


gen 
eounties in 


eolonies of bees, eombs and 
other fixtures. Some newspapers got th: 
impression that this ineluded honey and 
published statements to this effect. Prof 
B. F. Kindig, the state inspector, state: 
at the eonvention that there 
quarantine in any way on honey in pacl 
and that could be legally 
anvwhere in state. IT thinl 
would be in 


was ne 


honey 
the 


wise, as it 


ages, 
sold 
that 
possible for some of our heavy produeing 


this is very 


areas to consume all they produce, and 
such 2 quarantine would prevent thos 
desiring this surplus from obtaining it 

| believe beekeepers in general are 


very optimistic It looks as though the 
disease problems of the past will be eas 
ilv handled in the future and that ver 


Soon the eommere inl beekeepers ot Mic! 


igan will be on good solid footing. How 
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ever, we must at all times be on the of 
fensive as well as the defensive, in the 
matter of eradication of disease, and de 
termine to keep it away and beyond our 
borders. 

The demand for comb honey is far in 
excess of the supply, as our resort trade 
seem to prefer honey in the comb. This 
demand is not for the entire season, and 
later extracted honey in pails and glass 


is required. There is considerable call 
at present and it looks as though the 
sules will be good for late summer and 


fall deliveries. Ira D. Bartlett. 


East Jordan, Mich. 


In Indiana. !" my reports on the 


condition of the honey 
plants for this vear, I believe I have 
isually given them as 150 per cent. While 
| do not elaim to be a prophet or a sooth 
saver, there are certain conditions that 
enable foreeast the honey erop 
with a fair degree of accuracy. Of course 
extreme weather may change all of this 
but it would have to be extreme. 
Our late spring was unlooked for here, 
if course. 


one to 


The season was exceptionally 
ate; even in July a fire in the furnace 
would have felt comfortable. However, 
this eool, rainv weather has enabled the 
honey plants to make root and thev have 
vielded in this loealitvy as never before. 
The white-elover crop was good for this 
locality 


more 


which, however, would mean not 
than one super per colony. The 
sweet clover was good, and prolonged on 
iecount of the wet weather. Usually in 
July we have a season lasting about two 
robbers are very bad, 
the bees have kept busy 
and we have had practically no robbing 
of this wet 


when the 
but this year 


weeks 


season. On account weather 


the smartweed never looked finer and I 
predict a heavy honey flow from this 


souree. Conflicting reports come in con 
eerning the blue vine. This is ecommonls 
known as the dry-weather vine. and does 
not vield in a wet If this holds 
true it should not vield this vear; but if 
the weather should turn very hot and dry 
who have blue 
from this souree. 
moving their into the 
Ohio, expecting 

fine crop, while others do not. but those 
wn the smartweed district 


season, 


those vine still get 


The bee 


may 
i fair 
keepers are 


erop 
bees 
Lottoms along the some 


should certain 


Iv renp a good harvest. 

This has been a splendid senuson for 
bees to build up A stimulative § tlow 
keeps the queens on the job As I have 


state | before, each senson is a study in 
tself. but they usually average up in the 
ong run. This is probably the latest 
season we have ever known: but since it 


as started it 
nore the 


of the best 


wet and cool weather 


Furthe 


‘ y 
is making 


IS Olt 
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which looks well 


1 of the elover grow 
for next season. 


There has been excessive swarming 
this vear. Those who have not given 
their bees proper attention are having 


nearly 100 per cent of swarms. Those 
who are running for extracted honey and 
who properly manipulate their bees have 
little trouble from swarming. 
Vineennes, Ind. Jay 


Smith. 


We have had a fair honey 
flow from white elover 
and the honey is of exeellent quality. Th 
stead of dry weather as I mentioned in 
July Gleanings, we are now getting too 
much moisture, and have’ been all 
through the clover honey flow. The bees 
have lost a good many days when there 
was plenty of honey which has redueed 
the number of pounds very materially. 
One extreme is about as bad as the other 
when it comes to a honey flow. However 
we are not complaining, but consider we 
are lueky when we read of the destrue 
tion wrought by storms in other parts. 
It has been 


In lowa. 


a peeuliar vear, take it as 
a whole. The honey flow was very spas 
modie. Some davs the worked all 
day, while most of the time the flow was 
on only in the afternoon. 

Swarming was 


bees 


just as spasmodie, and 
eontrol. It 


violated all rules end just would not work 


not easy to seems the bees 


according to the blue print Doubl 
brood-chambers did not stop them wher 
they took a notion to swarm. We had 
more swarms with double brood-cham 


bers than we ever had before. Such con 
ditions usually happen with us when the 
honey flow is intermittent as if 
vear. While there 
swarms issuing, it 
the bees settled down to and 
forget about swarming. Just about the 
time we thought we ‘‘had ’em’’ we would 
get two or three davs of cold wet weath 
er and then there would be 
doing. Virgin queens would swarm out, 
leaving anything from a eell to a 


was this 
was no big run of 
seemed hard to get 


business 


something 


drone 


queen cell that she emerged fro that 
the bees had fastened the lid on ofr 
course they must be virgins before thev 
can become laving queens, but T have 
often wished it were possible, or | should 
sav practical, to clip their wings as soon 
as thev crawl out of their cell 
The prospect for a good old-fashion 


fall honey flow never was better, but too 
much rain may spoil that llowever, we 
ure not going to eross the bridge until 
we get to it. For some reason the whit: 
clover is vielding searcely Vthing at 
present, even with all the moisture, while 
there is quite i litth bloon Im some 
fields Honey plants ire ibove par and 


we are expecting the fall tlow to be on 
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carly. It will keep us humping to get 
the clover off and out of the way. 

We are heating our honey this year 
direct from the extractor. It takes much 
less time to do it that way, and when 
onee done there is no bother of liquefy 
ing granulated honey in the winter time 
and the honey is ready for shipment with 
much less handling. Another thing, it is 
much clearer. Honey that has granulated 
ulways has more or less scum on top after 
melting. It takes less time and fuel to 
heat 1t before it granulates than to first 
liquefy it, then heat it after granula- 
tion. 

We have two cans of last year’s honey 
that was heated direct from the extrae- 
tor which has stood in the honey-house 
all winter subject to all changes of tem- 
perature that our lowa winters can give, 
and it shows no signs of granulation yet. 
We never remove the caps after the hon- 
ev has been heated until sold. Heating 
to a temperature from 130° to 140° an- 
swers all purposes and in our opinion is 
about as hot as white elover will stand 
without injuring the flavor. 

Honey is moving fairly well with in 
quiries coming for large lots which looks 
as if the market conditions may be im 
proving. W. S. Pangburn. 

Center Junction, Lowa. 

* * 


In New York. ‘‘T have extracted 


seven yards and the 
total amount of honey secured is less 
than the vield from any one of these 
yards last year,’’ said a prominent bee- 
keeper in central New York recently. 
Thus in a few words is told the story of 
the white honey erop for New York in 
1924. There are isolated areas where 
the yield has been better; but nowhere 
in the state is the crop normal, and comb 
honey, because of the light honey flow, 
Prospects for a buek 
wheat-honey erop are good. 

By meeting at his former home and 
upiary on August 1, at the invitation of 
his daughter, Miss Hattie Hoffman, the 
beekeepers of New York honored the 
name of Julius Hoffman, the inventor of 
found on all 
frames that bear his name todav. Miss 
Hoffman is now manager of the large 
apiary. 

The place back of the Hoffman home 
in which the meeting was held is so 
ideally fitted for pienicking that one ean 
not help thinking that the Great Arehi 
teet had this diversion of His children in 
mind when he made it. The contour of 
the land and the great trees all about it 
completely shut out the rest of the world 
and leave a shady and secluded spot that 
holds a large assembly as comfortably 
and intimately as a family gathering. 


is verv searee. 


the self-spacing deviee 
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The program included addresses by 
Geo. H. Rea, C. P. Norgord, Assistant 
Commissioner of Agriculture, New York 
State; Dr. E. F. Phillips of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Washington, D. C., and 
the writer. Realizing that within a few 
weeks now he will be our own Dr. Phil 
lips, Professor of Apiculture at Cornell, 
the assembly gave him a rising, shouting 
and hand-clapping ovation. May the rest 
of Americans forgive us in our selfish 
joy! 

Huber Root was an unexpected guest, 
and of eourse it was insisted that he 
speak to us. Again he gave us some 
good advice about honey. Let it be 
known that eredit is due him, more than 
any other individual, for arousing us out 
of our lethargy in New York State and 
getting us busy on an organized cam 
paign for giving publicity to honey. 

Arsenieal dust has again wrought hav 
oe with bees in the fruit section of west 
ern New York. This is keenly regretted, 
cspecialiy since we are powerless to make 
any practical recommendations. The law 
is not being violated by the fruit grow 
ers, but beeause the dust drifts over 
large areas getting into other bloom and 
perhaps also because the bees may’ gather 
this dust as pollen, the damage is done. 
All the law says is that trees shall not 
be sprayed when in bloom. The problem 
will be worked on soon in New York in 
an effort to secure a satisfactory solu 
tion. 

Due to the writer’s illegible handwrit 
ing, the name of Joel W. Thorne of Mill 
brook, N. Y., was misspelled Mome in this 
column of the July issue of Gleanings. 


Ithaca, N. Y. R. B. Willson. 


* 


In North Carolina. Beekeepers in 


the eastern 
half of the state are just now (August 5) 
making their last rounds to take final 
‘“gleanings’’ of finished honey and set 
tling their bees for the midsummer inac 
tivity that will merge into varying fall 
honey flows, mostly light, during which 
the bees are expected to expand their 
stores to their winter needs. In very few 
localities do the hees gather anv consid 
erable amount of honey that can be tak 
en for market at the round-up of the fall 
ows. Furthermore most of this fall hon 
ev is of inferior early-granulating typ 
that does not compare favorabiy wit! 
the honev of the spring and early sum 
mer. This applies especially to the con 
ditions in the southeastern portion of 
the state. 

Through the western section of the 
state and the Upper Piedmont region the 
lonev flow from sourwood and some other 
sourees is still on and has been provin:z 
very satisfactory except for the interrup- 
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tion caused all too frequently the past 
few weeks by rains. The rains also cut 
into the crop in eastern Carolina some- 
what, but most of the better honey was 
already in the hives when the rains set 
In. 

All things considered, the season has 
proven very satisfactory and prices seem 
to be holding up well. Producers seem 
to be pretty well agreed to charge fair 
prices both as to small and large quan- 
tity sales. Really active selling by the 
larger producers has thus far been con- 
iderably hampered by terrible road con- 
ditions due to uneompleted stretches of 
the state highways becoming so softened 
by continued rains and heavy travel that, 
in many places, they became impassable. 
This sounds strange, I dare say, to many 
who have understood that North Caro- 
lina is famous not only for a very exten- 
sive road-building program, but also for 
many miles of fine roads; but the fact is, 
that the rains have been phenomenally 
heavy this season and the road-building 
and maintenance program was not ad- 
justed to cope with the exceptional con- 
ditions. However, conditions are rapidly 
becoming normal and travel is getting 
out again. 

Business conditions through the state 
seem to be very good and the demand 
for honey is at least normal. In fact, 
sales are much better than has been the 
case in the past in the midsummer period 
when they are usually quiet so far as 
grocery sales are concerned. 

North Carolina beekeepers have been 
rather anxious the past few years over 
threatened spread of bee diseases, espe- 
cially the brood diseases, but reports from 
those localities where these have appear- 
ed are to the effect that they have either 
disappeared or are being held well under 
control through the co-operation of the 
beekeepers and the state authorities. 

The North Carolina State Fair is to be 
held as usual in October, but as yet no 
official reports are at hand as to arrange- 
ments for the exhibits of bees and honey 
that have come to be such distinctive 
features the past few years. Last fall 
there was a considerable hitch in the 
onduct of this feature of the fair, but 
this was prettv well set right except as 
to spaee arrangements for 1924. This 
uncertainty is, to say the least, very un 
fortunate, as beekeepers who make prep 

rations for a state fair exhibit must do 
so without any idea as to just what space 


they are to prepare for. Heretofore 
those planning for exhibits had their 
paces reserved for them from one fair 


to the next so that they planned their 
xhibits while getting together the va 

rious types of honey to be shown. 
Wilmington, N. C. W. J. Martin. 
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In Ontario — This is Aug. 9, late 


enough for us to have 
a good estimate of the white-honey crop 
here in Ontario. I, personally, have to re- 
port a very disappointing season with a 
crop much less than half of what it was 


last year. Sometimes bees are in none 
too good condition for the honey flow 


when it arrives and sometimes the honey 
flow is very poor when it does come. Un- 
fortunately this season we had both these 
conditions in many parts of Ontario in- 
cluding the localities where our bees are. 
Nothing but a short crop could be ex 
pected under those conditions. 

Bees wintered well, generally speaking, 
and by the first of May they were very 
uniform in strength and had abundant 
stores for that time of the year. Then 
the weather turned cold and wet and econ- 


tinued that wav till June 15. In the 
meantime the bees ran short of stores, 
and, although we fed all apiaries for 


over two weeks steadily, the colonies lost 
in strength. When clover bloom opened 
many had an abundanee of brood and 
baby bees, and but few field workers. 

Alsike clover failed to secrete any nee 
tar here in York County, although the 
acreage was abundant and the growth 
was luxurious. Sweet clover came along 
very late and yielded fairly well for a 
while, but buckwheat was as early as 
usual and we had to shut the bees out of 
the upper supers with escapes, leaving 
quite a lot of green clover honey in the 
supers next to the brood-nest to go with 
the buckwheat. 

General reports are similar to ours 
with some few exceptions, so I presume 
that Ontario’s clover-honey crop will be 
less than half of last year’s vield. 

In our yards the quality of the honey 
will not average up to last vear’s sample 
taking the crop as a whole, but naturally 
we are more concerned about the quan- 
tity and ean not be too particular as to 
the quality in an off year like this. 

We have been using one of the new 
straight-handled steam-heated uneapping- 
knives with satisfaction, judging from 
the comments of the operator who used 
the orthodox steam-heated knife last year 
at our place. The steam returning and 


passing out through the handle keeps 
the knife very hot all the time, and the 


same means of heating is used as with 
the old knife—a single-burner oil stove. 
When this knife was purchased, a short 
piece of small hose was attached to carry 
off the water that accumulates from the 
condensed steam. The operator found 
that this short tube deposited the water 
in his shoe tops, and at his suggestion I 
bought five feet of very small hose—so 
small that we had quite a job to tele- 
scope one end over the small tube on the 








knife—and used it instead of the short 
and heavier piece furnished with knife. 
We attached a small pail on the side of 
the capping receptacle and tied the end 
of this small tube to the handle of the 
pail. It now works fine, sinee all drip 
goes into the pail and the extra small 
sized tube is no heavier than the short 
piece originally supplied. 

We are also using with extreme satis 
faction a 1% horsenower eleetrie motor 
to run the power extractor. I notice that 
friend Pettit prefers the steam engine, 
and for onee, at least, I am happy to let 
him use one thing while I prefer some 
thing wonderfully handy, 
at least, always ready 
As we 
use eleetric energy for our cooking, bak 


else. It is 
clean, and, so far 


for work on a second’s notice. 


ing, washing, ironing and lights, the 
same serviee eharge handles the motor 
so it gives us no extra cost aside from 


the price of the current used. As near 
as I can figure by the meter, I estimate 
the motor between 2 and 3 
worth of current an hour. Although 
we have a three-horsepower boiler in the 
basement, which we use for wax render 
ing, ete.. we have no notion of having 
attached for power pur 


eonsumes 


eents’ 


a steam engine 
poses whe n 
able. The only fiv in the 
that this vear we have so little honey to 
extract after having the eleetrie energy 
installed. However, it is now in 
and perhaps another season more 
will be available for it. 

With a 


tion of 


we have electrie energy avail 
ointment is 


place 
work 


short 


prices is 


crop assured, the ques 
a pertinent one. The 
crop committee has not report 
to date, but there is no question but that 
the price of honey will be much firmer 
than last vear. Sngar is cheaper; but at 
prices it is too high eompara 
tively speaking when prices of honey for 
Unfortunately 
consuming pub 
lie is not as hich as usual here in Can 


issued a 


present } 
last vear are considered. 
the buving power of the 
ada; so, even though the erop of honey is 
short, there is no use trving to get too 
high a 


price for it, sinee this would re 


sult in the onev not being sold and 
substitutes used, only to eause harm an 
other venr when the crop is more bounti 


ful. a. Be 
Markham, Ont 


In Utah. The season has been very 


fiekle in Utah, starting 


3ver. 


out late with an vnusual amount of wind, 
and the drvest from Mav until August 
that it has been for vears. Many colonies 
had a struggle toe get in eondition for 
the honev flow. In some seetions of the 


state it has been too drv for the drv land 
alfalfa to vield from the second crop, and 


some seetions have been short of water 
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for irrigation, but conditions have been 
ideal jn some parts of the state. Since 
July 15 my colony on the seales has made 
a gain of from seven to fourteen pounds 
each day. beekeepers are being 
troubled with swarming more than in the 
swarming season. 


Some 


It is too early to make many crop pre 
dietions, but it is evident some parts of 
the state will be short while others will 
harvest about the usual crop of very fine 
honey, as honey is always best when it 
comes with a heavy honey flow. 

The quarantine against shipping bees 
into this state and Idaho from California 
on aecount of the foot and mouth dis 
ease was raised about July 15 and sev 
eral carloads eame into this state and 
Idaho too late to get the bees in the best 
condition for the August honey flow, but 
it will put them in good winter condition 
and give some surplus which is perhaps 
better than they would have done in Cali 
fornia under the _ present 
there. 

The market is well cleaned out of all 
the old crop of honey and inquiries for 
the new crop in earlots are coming in. 
Especially is this true for comb honev 
and at prices a little in advanee of last 
year. M. A. Gill. 

Hyrum, Utah. 


* . 7. 


In Porto Rico.- _l wonder how it 

would feel to be in 
a locality where one can count within a 
couple of weeks or a month on certe 
weather conditions. May, June and July 
are*supposed to be the months with the 
least rainfall here. This vear we have had 
good rains in May, heavy 


conditions 


rains in June, 
and so far in July regular tropical down 
pours and high cool winds. In the hill 
sections our daily high point of tempera 
ture in the shade is about 
while the nights drop down to 60 degrees 
This in the month of July when the peo 
ple of the North are 
in the heat. 
Limited 


neeessarv 


80) degrees, 


usually sweltering 
amounts of rain are just as 
California to pro 
f honey. Too much rai 
especially out of season, is not condu 
ceive to the vield of neetar. Unless th 
weather clears up, the average vield in 
Porto Rieo will be again below normal 
The extractings up to June 30 of this 
vear have been much below the 
of the past ten vears. 

In the hill seetions most of the honey 
is stored in the 


here as in 


duce a 


erop 


averag 


months of July, August 
and September. but with so much rain 
and high cool winds prospects for honey 
are not verv" However, the 
eondition it 
that if 
permit and the 


encouraging. 
generally in fair 
sections of the 
the weather 


bees nre 
most Island, so 


conditions 
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guama, moeca and guava trees yield, a 
fair crop can be obtained. The bees in 
the citrus locality obtained a fair yield, 
but this district is only a small one lo 
cated on the northern coastal plain. 

The price paid for honey in 50-gallon 
barrels at the seaports of the Island seem 
to be governed by a law all its own. For 


instanee, 72 cents per gallon was paid a 
few weeks ago. With no inerease in 


supply as far as I am able to ascertain, 
the price has gone down 20¢ a gallon. 


New York, Philadelphhia and Boston 
prices for Porto Riean honey remain 
steady with little honey on hand, so | 


am unable to understand the big drop in 
price. The only reason I can and 
that should not apply, is sympathy with 
sugar. Crude sugar has lately dropped 
in price, while tobacco is being sold at 
less than the cost of growing it. Coff 
is also down in price and the growers of 
citrus fruit are complaining. So about 
ill the Porto Riean products are below 
normal in wholesale selling value. This 
may be a reaction from the general fall 
ing off of business in the States. 
Aibonito, Porto P. G. Snyder. 


see, 


Rico. 


In Idaho. In a previous report I 


mentioned that hundreds 
of colonies had been moved to the moun 
build up on the spring bloom 
which is usually so abundant there, and 
quite generally such built up very 
well indeed, the buekbush providing a 
splendid stimulative flow through May. 
But sinee about June first, the drought 
has been extreme, and, even where there 
was abundant alfalfa near the mountain 
upiaries, the bees have made but a bare 
living. Where they were returned to the 
valley locations, they have at least main 


tains, to 


bees 


tained their strength, and in some in 
stances have produced’ some surplus 
honey. 

The shortage of irrigation water has 


been more serious than ever 
the vards have been sur 
rounded with certain types of soil, prae 
tically no surplus honey has been stored. 
Where there were more porous soils and 
in bottom-lands some yards have had a 
fair honey flow, since the second crop of 
lfalfa began to bloom. 


before, and 


where bee 


No surplus was 
stored in June in many apiaries owing to 
the depredations of the alfalfa weevil, 
ind this in spite of the most favorable 
veather known for many years. Of our 
own aplaries, four were in weevil dis 
triets; and while absolutely no surplus 
vas stored during June, the bees made a 
Ving and maintained fair colony 
strength, and are now storing freely. 
The remarks on the use of 
queen-exeluders in the July issue eall to 
ind our own experience. We have in 


editor’s 


IN 
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vested in over 750 new exeluders during 
the last three years, but, satisfactory as 
they are in all ordinary honey flows, tliere 
are conditions where they can not well 


be used as when the honey flow is ex- 
traordinarily abundant, or toward the 
close of the season, in seasons of very 


meager yield. For the ordinary average 
honey flow they are a great convenience, 


and they are more successfully used on 
strong colonies than on those a little be 
low par. With such colonies there is a 


real reluctance to pass through them to 
store in the super. They work best 
where a brood-chamber not too large is 


used. Most of my experience is in the 
arid region. If located elsewhere | 
might draw different conelusions. 


At best, there will not be a large crop 
of comb honey produced hereabouts, and 
the amount of extracted honey will prob 
ably be below normal, as many apiaries 
ure in districts where the drought has 
prevented all chance of a good honey 
flow, and the extreme heat prevailing at 
intervals has served to dry the soil still 
more, 

With the crop shortage in California 
and elsewhere, prices should be at least 
as good as last vear. Even last year’s 
prices did not bring much profit to the 
great majority of carload 
prices quite generally having been eight 
to nine cents per pound, which did not 
leave the producer nearly so much profit 
us seven cents before the war. 


Meridian, Idaho. EB. F. 


beekeepers, 


Atwater. 


In Minnesota. I have just return 


ed from a long trip 
through Minnesota visiting beekeepers 
and studying honey-erop conditions. In 
the southern part of the state (the hard 
wood timber district), the honey crop 
will be about normal, or slightly below, 
exeept where artificial pasture has been 
provided as in the ease of E. L. Hofmann 
of Janesville, who influenced his neigh 
bors to plant several thousand acres of 
alsike clover. He is getting a reeord 
crop. Clovers, as a rule, are below nor 
mal in southern Minnesota. Basswood 
had its off vear, and did not bloom this 
season, 

Sut when one travels north past the 
beautiful lake of Mille Laes and then into 
the ecutover pine country, and up into the 
great Mesaba Iron Range, the 
clover bloom takes one by surprise. Grow 
ing wild it covers hill and valley, plain 
and woods, with a solid, thick carpet of 
pink, and its sweet seent is carried by 
gentle breezes into the very streets of 
towns and into the room of your hotel. 


alsike 


In low burnt-over places the fireweed 
forms a solid purple blanket as far as the 
eye can see, 
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Ten miles south of the mining town of 
Eveleth, a big honey sign along the ce 
ment highway made us stop. We found 
R. G. Fritze working with his bees. He 
keeps 300 colonies of Carniolan bees. He 
had a crop of 150 to 200 pounds of honey 
on his hives and was busy extracting, be- 
cause the honey flow from alsike was 
heavy. He kept bees north of Duluth for 
58 years and he says he had 58 years of 
Yet he is not known to the bee 
keeping fraternity. His brother, ten 
miles north of Duluth, also keeps about 
300 Carniolan colonies. They had three 
to six supers of honey, with good pros 
pects of more to come. The two brothers 
have their own system of handling bees 
and management of swarming, which | 
believe they ought to write up. and not 
hide their light under a bushel. 

Near Hinckley, of the great forest-fire 
fame, I visited the apiary of J. O’Don 
nell. Mr. O’Donnell was an engineer up 
to six years ago when he took the short 
course in beekeeping at University Farm. 
There he got the bee bug and started 


success. 


with a few colonies. Now he has over 
100, With his two boys, whom he sent 
to the University Farm school to take 


beekeeping courses, he made such suecess 
with bees that he has made beekeeping 
his exclusive business. Mr. O’Donnell’s 
hives were six stories high, and with the 
extractor running overtime he is not able 
to eateh up with his bees. 

In the Red River Valley the sweet elo 


ver is the great honev plant; and al 
though this vear’s crop mav not equal 
last year’s, it will run well into 209 
pounds per colony. 

And so the honey blessing falls now 
on one section of the eountry, and now 
on the other, that everybody may be 


happy, and none need despair. 
St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 


In British Columbia. The hon 

ey eronp 
in British Columbia this year on the 
whole will be about an average one. The 
early prospects for a bumper yield did 
not materialize, owing to the very hot 
dry spell, which eame earlier than usual, 
and eaused the elover and other nectar 
vielding plants to dry up very quickly, 
with the result that the flow lasted onlv 
a comparatively short time. Where there 
was irrigation on any extensive seale the 
honey flow lasted much longer and excep 
tionally good results will be recorded in 


these districts. 
A field day arranged by the British 
Columbia Honey Producers’ Association 


was held at the Provincial Demonstration 
Apiaty of A. W. Finlay, Assistant Pro 
vineial Apiarist, at Huntingdon, in the 
Fraser Valley, on July 12, which was 
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largely attended, not only by British Co 
lumbia beekeepers, but by several from 
across the United States border line 
which is not far from this apiary. 

Most of the hives, numbering in all 
about forty, had about 100 pounds each 
of surplus honey stored at this date and 
formed an excellent object lesson of up 
to-date beekeeping suited to this terri 
tory. 

A competition was held during the aft 
ernoon, for the ladies who attended, ir 
nailing and wiring frames. The time 
taken in this operation was from twelve 
and a half to twenty-five minutes. 

[I paid a visit on May 29 last to one of 
the Provincial Government Demonstra- 
tion Apiaries in this section of the prov 
In this particular location there is 
always a very early honey flow, after 
which little or no surplus honey is ever 
obtained on account of drought, and th: 
fact that no water is available for irri 
gation purposes. The owner of this api 
ary had been previously advised to use 
every endeavor to build up strong colo 
nies as early in the season as possible so 
as to be in readiness for this honey flow. 
The bees, which are all kept in the per 
manent Kootenay cases, as they are in all 
other of the demonstration apiaries sct 
tered over the province, were found to 
he in splendid condition at the time of 
this visit, thus showing that the advice 
given had been faithfully followed. 

A report has just come in that thes: 
colonies have given a splendid yield of 
honey. Spring feeding was well attended 
to. <As the strength 
they were given-additional hive-bodies as 
they were required and eacl 
hive-body was well packed all around anid 
on top with gunny sacks. It is really sur 
prising what a difference this extra pro 
tection made in the early building up of 
these colonies. Had they not been so 
treated they could not have become suf 
ficiently strong soon enough in the year 
to take full advantage of an early honey 
flow. The cold nights in the spring 
which are always the rule in this loea 
tion, would have kept brood-rearing it 
check, and seriously interfered with th« 
building up of the colonies had not the 
extra packing of gunny sacks been pro 
vided. The packing was kept in plac 
as long as the honey flow lasted. 

The Provincial Government Demon 
stration Apiaries, which now number 
over 40, distributed over the province, 
are doing most valuable work as object 
lessons in the art of producing results in 
honey production in the different dis 
tricts where often local problems such as 
the one in question have required a solu 
tion. W. J. Sheppard. 

Nelson, B. C. 
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HAE HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS ea 





Feeding When Allow me to relate an 


Introducing incident in support of 
Queens. Jay Smith’s theory as 

to the value of feeding 
bees when introducing cells or queens. 


This season I had a colony of bees which 
on account of an old queen built up very 
slowly, so I put on a Miller feeder and 


fed them liberally. Upon receiving a 
voung queen through the mails I re 
moved the old queen and inserted be- 


tween frames the mailing-cage with the 
voung queen. For convenience in han 
dling, 1 removed the feeder. Three or 
four days later I found the queen balled 
n the entrance. I sueceeded in freeing 
her with smoke and diluted honey but a 
few hours later was balled again. 
Then it came to my mind that Langstroth 
makes mention of the quieting effect of 
sprinkling with sugar syrup, and | 
thought I would go him one better, so | 
my Miller feeder, filling it with 
little honey and a good supply of sugat 
syrup. Result, everything is O. K. 
Holyoke, Mass. J. A. Bischoff. 


es Ae 


she 


put on 


Introducing Why the directions on al 
Queens. most all queen-eages read, 


‘Be sure the colony has not 
been queenless longer than two or three 
lays’’? I ean not for by that 
time the queen-cells will be in evidence, 
thereby the ehances by far 
than waiting until the queen is at hand 
before removing the one to be replaced. 


cone eive, 


lessening 


When a colony has cells several days 
old after the queen has been removed, 
the best way is to wait yntil all worker 
brood is capped, then kill all cells. To 
be sure of getting all the cells, shake 
most of the bees off the combs before 


looking for them before introducing the 
that superseding 
their queens are easiest of any to intro 
queen to. Queens that have been 
iged very long should be introduced in 


queen. Colonies are 


luce a 


iges that cover some emerging brood if 


‘an be had. Queens just from a nu 
leus are accepted much more readily 
than queens that have been caged for 
ome time. 

East Avon, N. Y. A. C. Gilbert. 





= ee 


While the Italian bee 
almost a monopoly 
in American apiaries, 


Different Races 


in Scotland. has 


ere we are less conservative and have 
e different races of dark bees on trial. 
In my own apiary, besides different 


strains of Italians | 
Austrian, Dutch and colonies, also 
the remarkable Punie from North 
Africa. A peculiarity of the Swiss line 
bred bees is the intensely black color of 
the drones and their large size as com 
pared with those of other races. All 
these dark varieties of bees resemble one 
another in wintering well and not dwin 
dling in spring, being in both respects su 
perior to Italians, particularly those of 
the ‘‘golden’’ type. An extensive bee 
keeper running several apiaries for hon 
ey production in the south of England 
has had marked success through crossing 
an imported Kentucky strain of Italians 
with the black Punie Colonies of 
this special strain have proved particu 
larly suitable for seetion-honey 
tion. J. M. 
Gretna, Seotland. 


have 
Swiss 


Carniolan, 


bees 


bee. 


produe 
Ellis. 
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Here couple of 
conveniences so easy to 
acquire and which are 
worth more every day than the trouble 
of attaching, yet there are thousands of 
without them. The hook 


Conveniences 
for the Smoker. 


are a 


smokers makes 














\ piece of sandpaper fastened to the smoker 
bellows is convenient for lighting matches. The 
hook is handy in many ways 


it easy to hold the smoker with one fin 
ger or hang it over the side of a hive, 
and a piece of sandpaper tacked on the 
back enables one to strike matches quick 
ly when lighting the smoker. 


Morganton, N. C. 1. E. Webb. 
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Good Prices T am 
at Roadside. road 


state 
honev to 
Some 


located on a 
and = sell 

many tourists. may 
think that 45¢ per pound for extracted 
honey is much too high, but I have never 


had a single complaint on the price. 
When mv eustomers come back after 
more time after time I do not worry 
ibout that. [ get the same price for hon- 


ey whether it is clover, amber honey or 

buekwheat. Most people even now regard 

luxury and expect to pay a 

good price for it. Llovd EF. Seribner. 
Cannondale, Conn. 


] onev as a 





Bee Hunting Last fall I saw a bee fly 
in Maine. ing aroun: some buck 
vheat that had grown to 
seod I had no bee-hunting box at the 
time, but had a piece of old comb and 
some etened wate I could not in 
luce her to light on the eomb, so I 
Lippe 1 a straw into the sweetened wa 
ter, indueed her to feed on it, and then 
on tl comb [ built upa tine that led 
straignt to the woods where I found the 
colonv in an elm tree that was inter 
ver ith another tree. We finally cut 
tres | too! ut forty-three pounds 
oney besides the bees. 
Monroe, Me. R. N. Fox. 
Ants Injurious You mav be _ interested 
to Bees. to know that the large 


red ants and sometimes 


large black ants, sometimes eause se 
bees in Pennsvlivania 


New York. 
For several venrs | have 


rious damage to 
and may do sO in 
, been giving 
the beekeepers this formula for getting 
rid of ants: One part of tartar emetic 
to twenty parts of honey or 
rub some tartar emetie into a baeon rind 
ind place it where the bees and animals 
can not get it, but where the ants will 
eat it. The like it and the whole 
colony will soon disappear. I have never 
known this to fail. Geo. IL. Rea 
Revnoldsville, Pa. 


grease, or 


ants 





oo A es 
issue of 


Ants Cause In the 
Swarming Out. 


August 
Gleanings I beg to dis 
with the 
N. Doty’s inquiry in regard to ants 
hives. T am loeated fairly well 
‘north’? from Pennsylvania. In the sum 


agree answer 
to | 


in bee 


mer of 1923 I had one newly hived 
swarm of bees infested with ants which 
did not seem to bother much. Occasion 


olly during the season I would open the 
top of the hive and kill all the ant eggs 
IT eould find. 
gut the ants somehow managed to in 
crease enough so that when T packed the 
fall in an individual 
lived over winter. 


nwav in the 
they 


bees 


meking case 
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This spring I took the hive away 10 o1 
lz feet distant and kerosened the pack 
thoroughly. 
May I! 


ing case 


Along in noticed ants around 


the hive entrance and they seemed to 
increase in numbers. I examined the 
swarm every week and killed all ants | 
eould find. One week I could not look 


them over, and along the last of the next 
week the swarmed out. 

I did not expect this and made a thor 
eugh examination, finding about one 
frame of bees left and the poor little fel 
lows had ants hanging all over 
I could hear them ‘‘fholler.’’ 1 
swarm, as I was away 
there 
hive them. 

Billeriea, Mass. H. W. 


bees 


them. 
lost the 
and eould not get 
direetions soon enough for som 
one to 


Schuman. 


Loading Combs Why «does Leslie Bur! 
Wrong Way. lond his frames and su 

pers across his wheel 
barrow as illustrated on pages 432 and 
133 of your Julv number? I do not own 


a wheelbarrow, but I can think of on 


good reason for loading full frames and 
supers lengthwise of the wheelbarrow, 
and that is bruised combs. The average: 
wheelbarrow is built rather narrow at 


the front, too narrow to accommodat: 
two supers side bv side. The owner has 
between one super earried 
properly and carried across his 
barrow. He usually chooses to carry se\ 
eral at a time; and where the honey g-ve 
direetly to the house for extract 
* bruised combs do not matter muel 
Where a truck is should driv: 
right into the vard. But mine ean not 
Further, the eonditions whieh prevent 
my truck from entering the vard ean not 
be changed at all easily. W. L. Wilson. 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


to choose 


sey eral 


hone \ 


used it 
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First-aid forthe In case you eut your 
Beekeeper. self and do not have 

any adhesive tape with 
which to bind up the wound, try the fol 
lowing procedure: Wash the wound eare 


fully; and when the bleeding has stopped, 
cut a piece of gauze bandage or fne 
cloth a little larger than the wound; 


heat some propolis on a knife and spread 
thinly over its entire surface and place: 
directly over the wound while the pro 

You will fnd thi 
cumbersome bandag* 


polis is still warm. 


method will save a 


and will elose the wound against infee 
tion. The eloth keeps the propolis clear 
and prevents it from sticking to other 


objects. As propolis has certain healing 

qualities, this first-aid bandage is better 

than the usual method of using gauze and 

adhesive tape. J. E. Eekert. 
Raleigh, N. CC, 
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JUST NEWS 


Editors 





M. C. Richter, Gleanings correspond 
ent for northern California, and promi 
nent California beekeeper, was married 
to Miss Marion Swayne, July 23. 


* . = 


H. Merrill, State Apiarist, of 
Kansas, has prepared a bulletin ‘‘In 
spection and Care of Bees’’ especially 
for Kansas conditions. This bulletin ean 
no doubt be had by writing to Dr. Mer 
rill at Manhattan, Kansas. 


. * * 


Dr. J. 


The summer meeting of the State Bee 
keepers’ Association of North Carolina 
will be held in Winston-Salem on Sey 
tember 10. A good program is being ar 
ranged and a large attendance is expect- 
ed. Additional information in regard to 
this meeting may be had by writing to 
J. E. Eekert, Secretary, State 
Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


* * * 


College 


‘*The Seottish Beekeeper’’ is the title 
of a new bee journal which made its first 
appearance in July. This is the only 
bee journal published in Seotland and is 
the official organ of the Scottish Bee 
keepers’ Association. The new journal is 
edited by Henry Crombie who is also 
president of the Scottish Bee keepers’ As 
sociation. 

Twenty-eight vocational. students in 
Prof. R. H. Kelty’s elass in apiculture at 
the Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Michigan, were taken 162 miles 
by motor bus to Palms, Michigan, on 
July 23 to attend the Michigan beekeep 
ers’ field meeting. These students were 
very much interseted in the program an: 
their presence added corsiderably to the 
value of the meeting. 

C. S. Eugle, Sioux City, Iowa, who is 
state chairman of the beekeeping depart 
ment for Towa of the Mid-West Horti 
eultural exhibit to be held at Waterloo, 
November 11 to 16, is making a special 
effort to have Iowa beekeepers prepare 
exhibits of their best honey, both eomb 


and extracted, as well as exhibits of 
beeswax. He says that he does not want 
other states to earry away a.i the pre 


miums. 


Prof. Francis Jager of the University 
of Minnesota has been seleeted as judge 
of the honey exhibit for the Mid-West 
Horticultural Exposition, which will be 
held in Waterloo, Towa, November 11 to 
16. Prof. Jager is not only professor of 


beekeeping in a great university but is 


also an extensive honey producer of long 
experience. He is therefore well quali 
fied to judge the exhibit of honey at this 
great exposition. 

















—————— 


James I. Hambleton, the newly appointed Api 
eulturist, who will succeed Dr. E. F. Phillips 
He will have supervision of beekeeping inves 
tigations of the Bureau of Entomology, Wash 
ington, ID. C., after Oct. 1. (See editorials.) 


. * * 
The new book, ‘*The Law Pertaining 
to the Honeybee,’’ by the legal depart 
ment of the American Honey Producers’ 


League, is now ready for distribution. 
In this work, Colin P. Campbell, vice 
president and general counsel for the 


American Honey Producers’ League, has 
brought together all of the laws of the 
English-speaking world which relates to 
the honeybee. In its preparation the re 
ports of all courts of last resort were ex 
amined for decisions affecting the status 
of the honeybee, and the rights and liabil 
ities of beekeepers. The book can be had 
from the Secretary of the American Hon 
ey Producers’ League, Capitol Annex, 
Madison, Wisconsin, or from either the 
American Bee Journal or Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. The regular price is $3.00, 
but it is furnished to league members for 
$2.40. Both the book and membership in 
the league can be had for $3.40. 
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In some portions of the country the 
bees are able to store surplus honey from 
fall flowers during September, but in 
other portions often but little if any 
honey is stored during this month. Owing 
to the late and wet season there should 
be considerable heartsease (sometimes 
ealled smartweed) in the eorn fields in 
portions of the corn belt; and when this 
plant is abundant it often yields enough 
nectar to make a good crop of surplus 
honey. Where summer rains have been 
abundant many other fall flowers come 
into bloom this month which should help 
the bees make a living and in some cases 
should furnish sufficient for some sur 
plus honey. In the buckwheat region, 
buckwheat continues to bloom into Sep 
tember where it may be followed by 
other fall flowers. Along river bottoms 
and in swampy regions fall flowers are 
often sufficiently abundant that the main 
honey crop is gathered during August 
and September. Where aster is abund 
ant bees often gather considerable nec- 
tar from this source until after the first 
frost. Conditions are favorable this sea 
son for a good fall honey flow in many 
localities, but, as a rule, it is not safe to 
depend upon much nectar being gathered 
in September except in certain areas 
where fall flowers are abundant. How- 
ever, fall flowers are often of great value 
to the colonies even though no surplus 
honey is stored, for brood-rearing is stim- 
ulated and the bees often make enough 
for their living, thus saving the early 
gathered stores for winter. 

How Bees Shape Their Affairs for Win- 
ter. 

Beginners are often surprised to note 
that more honey is crowded into the 
brood-chamber during the fall honey flow 
than during the early honey flow. Some 
times the bees store but little in the 
supers but crowd the honey into the 
brood-chamber, thus encroaching upon 
the brood-rearing space. The honey is 
stored remote from the entrance, being 
placed at the top and back of the brood- 
chamber. Late in September or early in 
October there is often but little space left 
for brood in the lower portion of the 
brood-chamber near the entrance. In 
the North the queen usually quits laying 
early in October, and when the last of 
the brood emerges there is a somewhat 
spherical portion of the brood-chamber 
having vacant cells. This is where the 
eenter of the cluster is formed if the 
hive becomes so cold that the bees must 
cluster away from the walls. This is the 


way the bees arrange their affairs for 
winter and, as a rule, this condition 
should not be disturbed. When the combs 
are taken out of the hive they should be 
put back in the same order so that this 
arrangement is not broken up. 

A beginner is also often surprised to 
note that his eolonies actually becom: 
smaller at this season. Colonies that 
were crowded in a four or five story 
hive in July may become only medium in 
strength in September. Where there has 
been a great variation in the strength of 
the colonies they often become nearly 
uniform in strength during September 
and Oetober owing to the dimished 
brood-rearing of the strongest colonies. 
This is all quite normal and is no reason 
for worry. 

Management of Supers During the Fall 
Honey Flow. 

Exeept in regions furnishing an abund 
ant fall honey flow it is net advisable to 
attempt to produce comb honey during 
the fall. Where heartsease is abundant 
it is sometimes possible to produce a 
good grade of comb honey during the 
fall honey flow. This is also true in the 
buckwheat region and regions where 
swamp Spanish needle is abundant, but 
as a rule, it is better to take off all comb 
honey supers at the close of the ear: 
honey flow, then give an extracting-super 
for the fall honey flow if needed. 

The beginner who does not have ex 
tracting-combs to give to the bees for 
the fall flow can have frames of founda 
tion drawn out and combs built provided 
the honey flow is sufficient for this. But 
if the fall honey flow is too meager it is 
not best to give a super containing 
frames of foundation, because if bees do 
not draw it out and build combs they 
often varnish the foundation with pro 
polis, thus making it less acceptable next 
season. For the same reason supers con- 
taining sections filled with foundation 
should not be given unless the bees are 
gathering enough to cause them to build 
combs. It is usually possible to tell 
whether or not bees will build combs by 
noting whether they are putting bits of 
white wax on the upper portion of the 
combs in the brood-chamber to elongate 
some of the cells for honey. 

In producing comb honey it is not 
necessary to put back empty supers after 
the last of the comb honey is removed, 
even though the colonies are so strong 
that the bees apparently are not all able 
to get into the hives. In producing ex 
tracted honey, however, it is well to leave 
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the last super which is only partly filled 
as mentioned last month. When this 
partly filled extracting super is left at 
the close of the early honey flow the 
eolony is ready either for a dearth of 
nectar during the fall or for a fall honey 
flow, whichever may happen to come. 

Those who are so fortunately located 
as to secure a honey crop from the fall 
honey flow will find the problem of su- 
pering somewhat different from that de- 
seribed in this department in the June is- 
sue. In most cases the honey comes in 
more slowly during a fall honey flow 
than during an early honey flow, so that 
instead of tiering up the supers several 
stories high, as is often necessary for 
the early honey flow, it is usually better 
to give not more than two supers, placing 
the empty super on top of the one partly 
filled. Often only one super is needed 
during’ a fall honey flow. When this su- 
per is nearly filled and the bees need 
more room the combs from the middle of 
the super will usually be ready to take 
off. The honey can then be extracted 
and the combs given back to be refilled. 
When this is done the unfinished combs 
in the super should be moved to the 
middle and the empty combs placed at 
the side. 

Those who provided each colony with 
a shallow extracting super for a food 
chamber early in the season and have 
this now filled with white honey gathered 
during the height of the main honey flow 
may be tempted to extract this white 
heney in order to give the bees room for 
fall honey if there is a fall honey flow. 
This should not be done in the North, for 
this white honey is much better for 
winter stores than the fall-gathered hon- 
ey. It will pay to provide an additional 
extracting super to hold the fall-gathered 
honey instead of emptying the food 
chamber for this purpose. In the ex- 
treme south where the bees can fly every 
week or two during the winter, the kind 
vf winter stores makes but little differ- 
ence, and here it would be all right to 
extract from the food chamber provided 
it is sure to be filled again. Sinee this 
could not be determined in advance with 
certainty the food chamber should be 
left undisturbed even in the South, and 
an additional super given when needed. 

Amount of Brood in September. 

In those localities which have a good 
fall honey flow all colonies having good 
queens should have brood in six or seven 
combs at this time. If nectar is not 
available there will be considerably less. 
The equivalent of three or four standard 
combs entirely filled with brood in Sep- 
tember is about all that ean be expected 
of a good colony where there is no fall 
honey flow. This, of course, is usually 
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scattered over five or six combs. Often 
colonies that do not have a good queen or 
eolonies that run short of stores do not 
have this much. Any colonies that are 
too weak to rear the normal amount of 
brood during this month or that run 
short of stores, or that have poor queens 
will not be in good condition for winter 
unless some steps are taken to remedy 
the defect. 

Where the beginner has been overzeal- 
ous in making increase he may have 
many little colonies that will not be able 
to survive the winter alone, but which 
ean be united to form a good colony. It 
is often better to unite in September than 
later. This uniting can be done by sim- 
ply removing the cover from the strong- 
est of the colonies to be united, spreading 
a sheet of newspaper over the top of 
the hive, punching a _ few pinholes 
through the newspaper, then lifting the 
hive of the colony to be united with 
this prepared colony from its bottom- 
board and setting it directly on top of 
the newspaper. If three colonies are to 
be united, the third can be put on top of 
the second one in precisely the same 
manner. The bees will soon gnaw away 
the newspaper and unite peaceably. It 
is not necessary to pay any attention to 


the queens unless there is a choice be- 
tween them, since the bees will settle 
the matter themselves of whieh one is 


to survive. In case one of the queens is 
a choice one, the inferior one should be 
found and killed before uniting. After 


the colonies have gnawed away the 
newspaper and have united, the combs 
can be sorted so that most of the brood 


is placed together in the lower story. The 
empty combs can be taken away if not 
needed. As a rule, colonies that do not 
oecupy more than three or four combs 
should be united with others in this 
way until a colony is built up that will 
occupy seven or eight combs or more. 
As mentioned last month colonies 
should not be permitted to run low on 
their stores during the critical brood- 
rearing period when the young bees that 
will form the winter cluster are reared. 
In localities where there is a dearth of 
nectar during September, it is exceeding- 
ly important to see that every colony 
has a liberal supply of honey. Those who 
provided each colony with a food cham- 
ber and had it well filled with honey 
during the early honey flow have pro- 
vided conditions favorable for brood- 
rearing in September, even though there 
is a dearth of nectar. In the event that 
any colony should be found having less 
than 10 or 15 pounds of honey stored in 
its hive, and there is none coming in 
from the field, the bees should be fed 
immediately by giving them at least ten 


(Continued on page 609.) 
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Proportion of Extracted and Comb Honey. 
Questior How much extracted 
the equivalent of one pound of comb honey? 
Massachusetts Leonard Kleeb, Sr 


honey is 


Answer.—This depends upon the char 
acter of the honey flow and the season. 
During a heavy honey flow about three 
fourths as many pounds of comb honey 
can be produced as pounds of extracted 
honey provided the eolonies can be kept 
in the proper working spirit. If the 
honey flow is slow or if the proper colony 
spirit is not maintained the proportion 
of comb honey is often only half that 
of extracted honey. It is more difficult 
to keep the bees working with the great 
est spirit throughout the honey flow when 
comb honey is produced than when ex 
tracted honey is produeed. Therefore, 
unless the beekeeper is skillful in the 
prevention or control of swarming and 
the maintenance of colony spirit one 
pound of comb honey would be the equiv 
alent of two pounds of extracted honey 
so far as yield per eolony is concerned. 


Pure-bred Queens Remain Pure. 


Question If a pure-bred Italian queen is 
introduced into a colony this fall will she mate 
with other drones next spring and produce 
impure hees? Joe W. Bickley 

Oklahoma 


Answer.—-No, As a rule, queens mate 
but onee during their lifetime, so that 
a purely mated queen remains pure, no 
matter what kind of drones may be in 
the locality. This makes it possible to 
Italianize an apiary by introducing pure 
lv mated Italian queens, for there is no 
contamination during the lifetime of the 
introduced queen. The daughters of a 
purely mated Italian queen, however, 
may be mismated; but even then the 
drones from these daughters are pure 
italians, thus increasing the chances of 
pure mating after the apiary has ones 
been Italianized. 

Prime Swarms Swarm Again the Same 

Seaso» 

Question On June 3 T had a swarm which 

warmed again on July 26. Is it not unusual 


for a swarm to swarm again the Same sen 
son? EF. F. Nelson 
Nebraska 
Answer.—-Yes, this is unusual, but only 


beeause the honey flow is usually too 
short for the bees again to build up to a 
swarming condition. This is more liable 
to oeceur if the bees are hived on eombs 
than when hived on frames of founda 
tion, but it may occur in either case 
Some seasons some of the newly hived 
swarms fill their brood-chamber and 
swarm again even before any of their 
This is especially true 


brood emerges. 


during seasons when the honey flow is 
somewhat intermittent, or when the 
bees are kept within their hive during 
the day by rain or by the flowers not 
yielding during a portion of the day. 
Swarming is brought about by a conges! 
ed condition in the brood-nest and this 
can be brought on by the field bees re 
inaining in the hive as well as by a large 
proportion of bees too young to work 
in the field. Sueh swarming ean be pre 
vented to a large extent by adding su 
pers a little in advance of the colony’s 
need for more room, especially if supers 
of empty combs can be given as in ex 
tracted-honey production. In many cases 
where a recently hived swarm swarms 
again after filling the brood-chamber 
it is the result of an attempt to super 
sede the queen. Queen-cells are built un 
der the supersedure impulse, but if in 
the midst of the honey flow swarming 
may result beeause of the presence of the 
supersedure cells. 
Transferring Bees in the Fall 


Question I have a colony of bees in a 
large box. Can IT transfer this to a standard 
hive in September? H. D. Greenfield 


New York 
Answer.—While the bees could be 
transferred this month, it will no doubt 
be better for you to wait until next 
spring before doing this. At this time 
the hive should be heavy with honey 
for winter and spring stores; and unless 
you have a modern hive with combs al 
ready built and combs of honey to give 
them, transferring the bees now might 
result in a loss of the colony during win 
ter. 
To Prevent Honey from Granulating. 
Question Can anything be put 
tracted honey to prevent granulation ? 
Maine Stanley Brown 
Answer. 


into ex 


No doubt granulation ean be 
prevented by the addition of some other 
substance to your honey, but this would 
be a violation of the law in most states 
unless the label earries a declaration of 
what has been added. You ean prevent 
granulation for some time, usually suf 
ficient for the honey to be sold and con 
sumed, by heating it to about 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, then bottling and sealing 
while the honey is hot. If great care 
is taken most honeys ean be heated to 
160 degrees Fahrenheit for a short time 
without injury, which will prevent gran 
ulation for a longer time, but great care 
must be taken when this temperature is 
used. When bottled in this way the hon 
ey should liquid for 
months. 


remain several 
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Requeening Without Dequeening. 


Question I have queens ordered to requeen 


my entire apiary, but the colonies are from 
four to seven stories high, and the bees are 
cross hybrids. It will be extremely difficult to 


move all this honey and locate the old queens. 
specially the black ones. Is there any way 
I could requeen without dequeening with a 
loss not exceeding 50 per cent? 
Nebraska M. B. Moore. 
Answer.—You may be able to simplify 
this job of requeening by taking away 


the brood-chamber from each colony, 
bees and all, and placing it on an extra 
bottom-board or on top of the inner hive 
cover. In the latter case an entrance 
should be provided by pushing the brood 
chamber back on the inner cover until 
an opening is formed, both at the back 
and front. A piece of lath can then be 
laid at the front to close this opening. 
This brood-chamber should then be pro 
vided with a cover. A queen can then 
be introduced to the colony now in the 
pile of supers. A few days later the 
old queens in the brood-chambers ean be 
searched out and killed without much 
difficulty because most of the bees are 
now in the other part of the hive after 
which the two divisions can be reunited. 
If you do not have time to find and kill 
the old queen you should certainly have 
more than 50 per cent of the young 
queens accepted even if you freunite 
these divisions without finding and kill 
ing the old queen. It will be well to ex 
change a comb of brood for a comb of 
honey in each hive so the new queen 
will have a place to lay if-the divisions 
are kept separate long. 

Wax Moths in Comb Honey 


Question Last season when I took off mys 
upers of comb honey and carefully stored 
them away they developed wax-moth larvae. 
Did these get into the supers while on the 
hive? M. E. Crowley 


Pennsylvania 


Answer.—It is quite probable that the 


eggs of the wax moths were in the su 
pers when you took them off. For this 


reason, if moths are troublesome in eomb 
honey the usual procedure is to store 
the supers in a moth-proof room, if pos 
sible, for ten days, thus giving time for 
the eggs to hatch, then fumigate the 
honey with fumes of carbon bisulphide. 
This is done by piling the supers in tight 
piles, then placing an ounce of carbon 
bisulphide for each six supers in the 
pile in a shallow dish placed in an empty 
super on top of the pile. The pile should 
be tightly covered to prevent the fumes 
escaping too rapidly. 
Care of Extracting Combs. 
Question How can I store my 
upers so the wax moth will not get 
Ohio. Lester 


extracting 
into them? 
Murray 


The safest put the 


tracting combs is back on the hives so 


Answer. plaee to 
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that the bees can take care of them until 
the approach of cold weather. You ear 
pile them up on a few hives, giving each 
one six or more extracting supers. An 
objection to this plan is that the bees 
often store some honey in the lower su 
pers in the pile, thus making it necessary 
to run them through the extractor again. 
Also the bees sometimes remain in these 
combs at the approach of cold weather, 
which makes it difficult to get them out 
to prepare the bees for winter, but if an 
escape is placed under them before cold 
weather the bees can be escaped out and 
the supers stored so late in the season 
that the wax moths will not be trouble 
some. If you do not care to do this, you 
can store the supers by piling them in 
tight piles, then ten days later fumigate 
each pile by placing a small amount of 
carbon bisulphide in a shallow pan or 
dish on top of the pile in an empty super 
Use one ounce of carbon bisulphide fo 
each three full-depth hive bodies. 


Painting Hives with Bees in Them 
Question If hives are painted while the 
bees are in them, does the odor from the 
paint have any effect on the bees? Can the 
hives be painted now? W E. Sin2s 
Ohio. 


Answer.—Hives ean be painted while 
the are in them without injury to 
the bees. except that some may be daub- 
ed with paint which would make it im 
possible for them to fly. Even this ean 
be prevented by painting the hive ex 
cept at the front, then after the paint 
has dried, turn the hive aroun! and paint 
what was formerly the frost. Hives 
should not be painted during hot weather 
nor when the wood is wet. As a rule, a 
better job will be secured if painting is 
done during rather cool, dry weather, 
such as you ordinarily have in October. 
as they would be if shipped singly. 

Cause of Foam on 


bees 


Honey. 


Question.——What is the cause of foam on 
some pails of honey while others are clear? 
Iowa. Wilbert Harnack 
Answer.—The foam is caused by air 


bubbles which rise to the surface after 
the honey has been drawn off into the 
pail. Those first drawn off will in most 
eases remain clear while the ones drawn 
off last will show foam because most of 
the air bubbles are near the top of the 
honey in the tank. This can be prevent 
ed to some extent by heating the honey 
before drawing it off into pails. It is 
also well to leave a little of the honey 
in the tank each time the pails are filled 
if there is still trouble from foam. Also 
by leaving the honey in the tank longer 


before drawing it off into pails there 
should be less trouble from foam. The 
air bubbles rise so slowly that it some 
times requires considerable time for 


them all to come to the surface. 
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something of 











of what I said 
in 1897 regard- 


ans [ A |[o= 
A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life 


ing the Rev. 
(?) Hicks and 
his weather 


predictions, 
one man order- 





that sort, ex- 
cept that he 
applied it to 


the weather in 
stead of to a 
silly girl’s for- 
tune. If the po- 
sition of the 














plants influenc- 





ed his subserip- ———._/] ed the weath- 
tion to Glean- — ' er, our United 
in gs discon- It is not for you to know the times or the State W eather 
tinued, for he seasons.—Acts 1:7. Bureau certain- 
considered There shall be no reward to the evil man: ly would have 

“te tira the candle of the wicked shall be put out.— : : . 
Hicks more ac Prov. 24:20. published the 
curate than the fact years be- 
Weather Bureau of the United States fore. Their careful, scientific records 


government! 

Just before the cold wave of zero 
weather that continued for three nights 
in succession, in January, 1898, we had 
a week of weather almost without frost. 
Right along the Weather Bureau gave 
prompt and correct notice two days 
ahead. Who can compute the savings 
that shippers all over the United States 
made by having this correct advance no- 
tice? On the night of Feb. 2 and the 
morning of the 3rd, the thermometers 
went down to 10 below zero. This was 
predicted about as accurately as an ob- 
server could have described the weather 
afterwards. 

Now, how about Hicks, who our sub- 
scriber claimed had been more accurate 
than the Weather Bureau? Did Hicks 
ever notify the nation of a cold wave so 
that shippers could take warning? Did 
he ever say, in effect, ‘‘In the middle of 
January there will be a long warm spell, 
in some localities a week or more when 
it will not even freeze nights in the 
northern states, but on the Ist, 2nd and 
3rd of February the weather will be near 
zero most of the time?’’ Now, I am well 
aware that he often said, ‘‘ Look out for 
something very unusual about this time,’’ 
but he never said what the unusual would 
be, therefore his readers could interpret 
it as unseasonable warm weather or just 
the opposite. Or, if a terrific windstorm 
or great depth of snow or flood came on, 
any of these unusual things would fill 
the bill. 

The saddest and most disgraceful part 
of the whole affair was that he claimed 
he got his information from that old 
heathen institution known as astrology. 
He actually gave pictures of the planets, 
and before the people who would listen 
to his hypocrisy he posed as a scientific 
man and astronomer—this man who 
claimed at the same time to be a Chris- 
tian! He rehearsed the same foolishness 
that the gypsy fortune tellers do, that 
the conjunction of certain planets would 
be favorable to marrying a rich man or 


showed constantly that even the moon 
itself, our nearest planet, has no effect 
whatever on the change of the weather, 
although of course the moon does pro- 
duce the tides. 

On a trip through the South in the 
year 1900-1901, I heard a good deal about 
the Hicks Almanac. One of the beekeep 
ers where I stayed over night had just 
invested nearly thirty dollars in protect 
ing some orange trees because Hicks 
had said there would be a severe freeze 
on a certain Saturday night. I happen 
ed to be there that Saturday night and 


the weather was almost as warm as in 
June. The mosquitoes were lively, and 
fireflies were flitting about after dark. 


My friend thought the cold wave would 
probably come along a little later, but 
although I was in the neighborhood sev 
eral days there was nothing of the sort, 
not even a trace of frost. 

I asked to see just what Hicks had 
said in his almanac, and for once in his 
life he had been unguarded enough to 
say right out in plain words that a se 
vere blizzard would come at just about 
that time. Later on, in another part of 
Florida, another beekeeper insisted that 
Hicks correctly predicted a very severe 
freeze. I asked to see the prediction and 
it read something like this: 

**On the 13th, 14th and 15th, Vulean 
will be in the aseendency, so look out.’’ 
Now, if that meant there was going to 
be a severe frost, then Hicks hit it. But 
if the nonsense about ‘‘Vulean’’ meant 
one thing at one time and something els« 
at another time, I do not regard it as 
very clear phophecy. 

The U. S. Weather Buureau that costs 
something like a million dollars a year, 
leaves no stone unturned to discover any 
real science about the weather. Further 
more, a small army of the best educated 
men the world affords, watch the moon, 
the spots on the sun, etc., and they re 
port regularly that these things have 
little or no effect on the weather, and 
yet Hicks used page after page and dia 
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gram after diagram with something that 
he ealled science. Anyone who knew 
anything at all about astronomy, should 
have satisfied himself that, while there 
might be some astonomy in Hicks’ al- 
manae, it was mixed up with a mass of 
nonsense. 

In the last part of his almanac for 
1904 there were a good many excellent 
pictures of eyclones, hurricanes, ete., 
that worked havoe in different parts of 
the country. It would have been strange 
indeed if Mr. Hicks could not find a dis- 
istrous storm of some kind that oc- 
curred somewhere just after his predic- 


tion. The one who sent in the photo- 
graph usually said, ‘‘This storm came 
just after your prediction.’’ Now if 


Hicks had told exactly where the tor- 
nado would take place as well as when, 
there might have been some point to it 
all. 

Water-Witches. 

In the January 1 issue for 1895 I made 
reference to another humbug that I felt 
should be thoroughly exposed, the divin- 
ing rod or switch for finding water, telling 
where to dig wells, ete. Such good papers 
as the Country Gentleman and Practical 
Farmer published communications de- 
fending the practice and this was done 
with no editorial comment. I protested 
against letting such nonsense go unre- 
proved, even in a single issue. I stated 
that if any of our readers knew of a 
water-witch north, south, east or west, 
who could locate wells by the twisting 
of a switeh, and who could.then locate 
these same spots blindfolded, I would 
make a trip especially to see him. 

[ called on the experiment stations of 
the different states to help get rid of 
this foolish, stupid legend of the dark 
Just consider a moment. There are 
of instances where people have 
had wells placed in unhandy locations, 
just because water-witch drove a 
stake at that particular distant spot! A 
good friend of mine had a well right 
square in front of his own door because 


ages, 
4 


seores 


some 


the water-witch told him he could not 
zet water if he dug anywhere else. Per- 


haps a majority of the ‘‘witches’’ were 
honest; it simply illustrates how prone 
humanity is to get notions and fall into 
ruts. It is really enough to make a good 
ian weep to see how people waste money 
ind health by letting their imagination 
ead them astray. It is nearly as hard 
to dig far into the earth without finding 
vein of water, as it is to eut your fin- 
ver without finding a vein of blood. 
Several good friends wrote me that 
finding water with a switch is a possi- 
bility and that there really is a force 
nature unrecognized by science and 
scientific men. Several deelared they 
ould trace underground streams, as one 
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or brook on the 
surface. I suggested that anyone who 
felt that he could do this should set a 
row of stakes outlining the course of the 
underground stream, then go over the 
same ground again but with the eyes 


would trace a stream 


blindfolded to see if he could set the 
stakes along the same line. Whenever 
anyone was found who could do this I 


was still ready to pay him a visit. 

(Nov., 1917. A government bulletin 
has recently been issued endorsing all I 
have claimed.—aA. I. R.) 

Duffy’s Malt Whiskey. 

In the Aug. 1 issue of Gleanings for 
1904, I printed a letter from ‘‘The New 
Voice,’’ illustrating the cheek shown by 
the Duffy Malt Whiskey people in ad- 
vertising their intoxicants. In a large 
quarter-page advertisement of Duffy’s 
Malt Whiskey, there appeared the pic- 
ture of Wm. P. Quinlan, Albany, N. Y., 
with his signed testimonial, to the effect 
that he had always had a tendency to- 
ward lung trouble, and that it finally ran 
into incurable consumption. It was 
stated that his doctor prescribed Duffy’s 
malt whiskey and in two months his 
lungs were as sound as a dollar and he 
gained twenty pounds in weight. Now 
just think of the sick people whose hopes 
might be revived by such a startling tes- 
timonial. A minister, Rev. Edward M. 
Ellis of Helena, Montana, wrote to Mr. 
Quinland and received the following re 
ply: 

‘* Albany, N. Y., March 9, 1904. 

**Mr. Ellis: I have never used Duffy’s 
Malt Whiskey—Wm. Quinlan.’’ 

You he never used it at all. One 
wonders, as he reads why these people 
did not take a fictitious name. I presume 
they thought it would be better to pre- 
tend the testimonial came voluntarily 
from somebody of established reputation. 


see 


In the spring of 1905, a subseriber 
sent me an advertisement cut from the 


Sioux City Journal, giving a testimonial 
from a minister who thanked God for 
Duffy’s Malt Whiskey. I knew that this 
testimony was a humbug. A great many 
other similar testimonials were investi- 
gated by temperance people and all of 
them proved to be false. A man 107 
years old, whose letter and signature 
were printed, had never heard of Duffy’s 
Malt Whiskey, and of course had never 
tasted it in his life. The man could not 
speak English, in fact. Yet the Duffy 
people printed a letter from him in Eng 
lish and signed his name to it. 

In another case a woman over 100 
years old, gave the same testimony. The 
Duffy people sent both parties a case of 
whiskey as a recompense for the use of 
the forged letter, but the old people had 
no use for it and did not know what to 
do with it. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for Te per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns or we will not be responsible 
for errors For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy, 
if credit has not been established previously 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
mall lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 

r lines who are here listed when their ad 
vertisements are discontinued when they are 
a good standing ) 

J Arthur tergquist Mfg. Co Frank 
jornhoffer. Carolina Bee Co Citronelle Api 
iries 0 Crandall, Eastern Label Co., Hol 
loway Bros. Apiaries, A. T. Keil. F. A. Lock 
hart & Co.. Herman McConnell. J. F. Michael 
H. L. Murry, Majors Nordan, Ohio Valley Bee 
Co | I Quigley & Sor KF M Russell Co 
W W rallev. D. R. Townsend, O. E. Tulip 
Curd Walker \ i Weger J D Yancey 


Fairmount Apiary 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALI Clover honey in 60-lb cans 
Nene finer J F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

EXTRACTED 1924 white clover honey, $15 
per ca (120 Ibs. net). J. G. Burtis, Mari 
etta, N. Y 

FOR SALI Bright new amber honey in 
barrels. 7c. Sample, 10c. R. L. Tucker, Union 
town, Ala 

FOR SALE Finest white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Write for prices. A. S. Tedman 
Weston, Mich 

FOR SALI Fine quality of raspberry-milk 
weed honev in new 60-lb. cans. P. W. Sowin 
ki, Bellaire, Mich 

FOR SALE-—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Finest quality extracted and 
chunk comb honey Write for prices. Clifton 
Weaver, Van Wert, Ohio 

FOR SALI Extra-fine clover honey in new 
60-lb. cans. two to the case, at $14.00. Adam 
todenschatz, Lemont, Il 

FOR SALI Choice clover extracted honey 


in 60-Ib. ear 
desired. J. D 


Write for price stating quantity 
Beals. (sto, Towa 


FOR SALI Extracted honey in small er 
large quantities prices upon request Suvnerior 
Heney Producers Exchange, Delphos, Ohio. 

FOR SALI New crop clover honey, finest 
quality, put up in 60-Ib. cans, also 5-Ib. pails 
Write for prices. W. M. Peacock, Mapleton. Ia 

FOR SALI Clover, amber and buckwheat 
honey in 5-lb. pails and 60-Ih. cans Cc. J 
Baldridge, Homestead Farms, Kendaia, N. Y 

FOR SALI White clover honey in 14-oz 
glass jars, 24 to the case, $5.00 per case 
f. o. b. Geneseo. G A Bailey Geneseo, N. Y¥ 

FOR SALF White honey in 60-lb. cans, also 
West Indien in 50-gallon barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A, Root Co 16-18 Jay 
St New York City 

FOR SALI New crop comb honey, No. 1 
vhite $5.50 per case; No. 2 $4.50: 21 see- 
tions to case. six eases to carrier. H. G 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 








| 
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FOR SALE—White clover and light amber 
honey Prices on request Three cases 192 
crop at $9.50 per case of 120 lbs. Henry 
Meyer, West Point, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—Northern Michigan water whit: 
white clover honey in 60-lb. tins, 2 in a case 
it $15.00. Sample 20c. C. J. Freeman, Mesick 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Extra fancy white clover ex 
tracted honey, new cases, new crop. Write for 
prices. Edw. A. Winkler, R. F. D. No. 1 
Joliet, Ill 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib 
eans and 5 and 10 Ibs. pails. Price given or 
request. Sample, 15c. Chas. E. Schneider, Irv 
ngton, Neb 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in me 
cans, 1 to 9 case lots l1l%ec; 10 eases o1 
more, lle per lb. Sample 20c. Hoehn & Honig 
ford, Ottawille, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Extra fine white clover hon 
ey in new 60-lb. cans, two in a case, lle per 
Ib. Sample 20c. Also comb honey Marti: 


Iowa 


for sale in 60-lb 


Carsmoe, Ruthven, 
HONEY 


Indian 


tins. White-clove1 
crystallized, 13¢c per Ib., L. A. West 
Indian honey liquid, lle per Ib. Hoffman & 
liauck, Ine., Woodhaven, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey, extracted in 60-lb. cans, and 5 and 
10 lb. pails. Prices given on request. Sample 
l5e. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—A No. 1 water white clover 
honey in new 60-lb. cans,” lle, in second 
hand cans, 10%e f. o. b. Moville, Iowa. Cash 
with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Virgil 
Weaver & Son, Moville, Iowa 

NOW ready for the 
Quality extracted honey 
and cases. There is 
much you can 
tell you just 
dress E. D 


HONEY 


market, Townsend’s 
Put up in new can 
‘*none better.’’ Say how 
use and we will be pleased to 
what we will furnish it for. Ad 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Mich 


1924 crop. Price, per case, of two 
60-lb. cans; white clover, $13.20; light amoer 
311.40; buckwheat, $10.20. Wholesale only in 
lets of 10 Free quotations on singl 


cases 


eases, 5 and 10 Ib. pails, 3 oz., 8 oz. and 
16 oz. glass tumblers. Address Roscoe F. Wix 
son, Sales Dept., Dundee, N. Y 

BLENDED raspberry and milkweed, two of 
the best honeys produced in northern Michi 
gan. Left with the bees until thoroughly rip 
cred. Unexcelled for table use. Price in 60-1} 
cans, 15e per Ib. In 10-lb. pails, postpaid 
$2.50. Sample by mail, 20c, which may be ap 


plied on Elmer Hutchinson 


& Son 


purchase of honey 


Lake City, Mich. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 


WANTED—Comb honey. F. W 
Waterville, Ohio 

WANTED Cull sections of 
S. Gray, Afton, Tenn 

WANTED—Chunk honey in 
i). Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 

WANTED 
tor lots. John 
Ohio 


Summerfield 


comb honey. \ 


5-lb. pails J 


Comb and extracted honey it 
Schenk, 131 Peete St., Cincin 
nati 
WANTED \ 
honey in 60-lb. cans 
lowest cash price for 
mingham, Mich. 
WANTED—Michigan 


honey 


clover 
quote 
Bir 


quantity of 
sample, and 
W. Smith 


less 
Mail 


same. A 


car or 


Wisconsin comb 
producers to me their names. If 
have honey to offer at this time stat« 
how packed and your best cash price. I deal 
and extracted honey. C. J. Morrison 
Lincoln Way West, South Bend, Ind 


and 
send 


you 


i comb 
1235 
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WAN 
wood honey 


YTED—First-class 
in 60-lb. 


heavy-bodied bass 
containers. Send sample 


and quote price. The A. I. Root Company of 
Towa, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

WANTED—No. 1 and fancy comb honey, 
‘lever and raspberry; also orange, clover and 
raspberry extracted. E. W. Peirce Co., 28 W. 
Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 

OLD COMBS, cappings or slumgum wanted 
‘or rendering by steam press process. We pay 
cash for wax rendered, trade for supplies or 
work it into foundation. W. T. Falconer Mfg 
Co., Faleoner, N. Y 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 


the highest cash 
5e a pound for 


rings for rendering. We pay 
ind trade price, charging but 


wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
ind Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 


presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1924 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 


foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton 
Il 
FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE—Power saw table for making 
bee hives, ete. Nie Klein, Hudson, Iowa 

FOR SALE-—One six-inch and one ten-inch 
foundation mill. A. C. Ulmer, Fayetteville, 
New York 

DO not buy pails and cans for honey until 
sou read my cut-price circular. A. W. Smith, 
Lirmingham, Mich 


CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 


ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. A. 
Yates, Hartford, Conn 

FOUR-HORSE steam engine, no boiler, $35 
Good 60-lb. cans. two to the case, 60c. J. W 
Utter, Pine Island, N. Y 

FOR SALE—41 complete consecutive vol 
umes of Gleanings from 1884 to 1923 in 
clusive, $82.00. Chalon Fowls, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OUR entire stock of 60-lb. cans half price 
for balance of season. Other bargains. A. V. 
Small, Root Bee Supplies, Augusta, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-Ib. oes. 
two cans to case boxed, at 60c per case, f. 

b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES, single or double 


walled, are sound in principle and are prac 
‘ical. For free information address Geo. P. 
Wood, Peekskill, ¥. 

FOR SALE—One 
hand power four-frame 
price $50. We are now using a large power 
extractor which is reason for selling. Eskil’s 
Apiary, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. A new and de 
licious confection made of pure honey, nuts, 
fruits, ete.. $1.00 Ib... 50¢ % Ihb., postpaid 
Wholesale prices on application. J. D. Kroha, 
87 North St., Danbury, Conn 


self-reversing 
extractor. like new 


No. 25 Root 


FOR SALE—One 
nd package bus 
er has other interest 
Come and look things 
b irgain. V. R. Thagard, 


of the best paying queen 
in South Alabama. Own- 
which requires his time 
over if you want a real 
Greenville, Ala. 


iness 


We are offering at 
high-grade material 

hives and miscel- 
items we no longer 
or which have to be 
for new stock special 
Wired Founda- 
we can save 


Til. 


SPECIAL PRICES 
cially low prices some very 
in shipping frames 
laneous which represent 
carry regularly in stock 

osed out to make room 

equipped to take Dadant’s 
tion. If interested, write for list; 
vou money. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 


spe 


cases, 
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ATTRACTIVE 
list of odds and 
ete., first grade, 
Dadant & Sons, 
ATTENTION! 
apiary and are 


LOW PRICES—Write us for 
ends, shipping cases, hives, 
priced to save you money. 
Hamilton, Ill. 


Street car line going by our 
forced to sell. A real bargain. 
Buckeye hives one year old, in very strong 
condition at 50 per hive. Standard hives 
at $6.00 per hive. Guaranteed free from dis 
ease. All equipment to be sacrificed for a quick 
sale. Anderson Bros. & Company Bee Farm, 
Kedzie Ave. near Bryn Mawr. Res. 3043 Belle- 
plaine Ave. and 4942 W. School St., Chicago. 


$7 


WANTS AND EXCHANGE. 


WANTED—Agents to sell to grocers, hotels 
and restaurants, or direct to consumers, our 
wonderful new vanilla flavor aromatized with 
orange honey. A liberal proposition. FE. W 
Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 


PUTT ETOP EAE 
BEES AND QUEENS. 
WHOLE colonies of bees, 


sale in these columns, must 
teed free from disease or, 


TWA 


if advertised for 
either be guaran 
if not so guaranteed, 


the exact condition of the bees and the condi 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad 
vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if the 
advertiser will agree to furnish a certificate 
of health from some authorized bee inspector 
at time of sale 

HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 each. W. G 
lauver, Middletown, Pa 

WHEN IT’S GOLDEN, IT’S PHELPS! C. 
W. Phelps & Son Binghamton N. Y 

BIG, bright Italian queens, 75¢ each, by re 
turn mail. P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 


HIGH grade queens of quality, $1.00 each; 


$11.00 for 12. W. E. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

ITALIAN queens, $1.00 each in_ season. 
Graydon Bros., R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

FOR SALE-—Young queen bees, 3-banded 
Italians. $1.00 each. Jager Apiaries, St. Boni 
facius, Minn. 

BEES FOR SALE—8S-frame hives, good con 
dition and guaranteed free from disease. Quan 
tities to suit. R. S. Becktell, Rifle, Colo 

ONE DOLLAR GETS TWO of our HIGH- 
GRADE ITALIAN queens in September. Guar 


enteed to please. J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 


FOR SALE—tThree-banded,  leather-colored 
queen bees None better. Write for prices 
M. Bates. Greenville, Ala.. R. F. D. No. 4 

BRIGHT three-band Italian queens, $1.00; 
6 or more, 75¢c. Write for quantity prices. Tu 
pelo Apiaries, J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 

FOR SALE—180 colonies Italian 
anteed free from 125 acres 
cellent buildings Hibbard 
NY 


bees, guar 
land. Ex 
Caleium 


disease, 


Ralph 


Bred by an 
each: $9.00 
Honoraville, 


GOLDEN 
experienced 
dozen 


ITALIAN 
breeder 
Honoraville 


QUEENS 
price 90c 
per Bee Co., 


Ala. 
BRIGHT 


G0e; selected 
isfaction guaranteed 
houn, Alabama 


LATHAM’S 
three-banders of 
May. $2.00 per queen. After June 
queen. Special price on 50 or more. Eastern 
beckeepers and Canadians will do well to try 
out my package bees and nuclei. Circular on 
request. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


1-100, 
Sat 
Cal 


SEPTEMBE Ro 
tested, 1 $1.2 
w.c 


_ QU EENS 
- 12. $12.00 
“Smith & Co., 


‘SHE-SUITS-ME"’ 
highest quality. 


queens are 
Untested, in 
$1.00 per 
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BRIGHT Italian queens, 1, 
£10.00: 100, $75.00. 
package bees. T. J. 
D. No. 3, Ala 


FOR SALE 


$1.00; 2, 
Write for prices on 
Talley, Greenville, R. F. 


—Bright Italian queens, 
$5.00; 1-lb. package bees with 
<2-lb. package with queen, $4.50 
Greenville, Ala. 
GOOD as the best, 
band Italian 
each; 12 
Park, Baltimore, 
GOLDEN ITALIAN 
beautiful bees. solid 
bees, nuclei circular, 
White Bee Co.. 


$1.00; 6, 
queen, $3.00; 
Powell Owen, 


cheap as the 
queens by 
$10.00. 8S. G. 
Md. 


Three 
$1.00 
Roland 


rest. 
return mail, 
Crocker, Jr., 


queens, producing large 
yellow to tip. Package 
1924 ready free. Dr 
Sandia, Texas. 

FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian bees and 
queens. One select tested queen, $1.50; one 
select untested queen, $1.00. Six or more, a 
liberal discount. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 

WE can furnish 
nntested queens 


the remainder of the season 
bred from breeders direct 
from Italy, 1 to 4, $1.00; 5 to 11, 80c; 11 to 
25. 70c each. The V. R. Thagard Co., Green- 
ville, Ala 

QUEENS from a hardy, 


ing, 
ed, 


prolific, non-swarm 
honey-gathering strain of Italians, untest 
each $1.00: six, $5.50: 25. $20.00. Good 
service given this month. J. B. Hollopeter. 
Rockton, Pa. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens for sale, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, 75.00. Package 


bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. D. 3, Ala 

ITALIAN three-banded select untested 
queens for the rest of the season, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. My queens will 
bring results. Try them while the price is low. 
H S. Ostrander, Mellenville, N. Y 

FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian queens 
Untested, 1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 49, 85c 
each; 50 to 100, 75e each;tested, $2.00 each 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 

to June 10 R. B. Grout 
G OL DE N 

for $5.40; 


Ready to ship June 1 
Jamaica, Vt 

Italian queens, untested, $1.00; 6 
12 or more, 80c¢ each; tested, $1.50; 


select tested, $2.50. No disease, good queens 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. D. T 
Gaster, R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, the big. 
bright, hustling kind. Satisfied customers all 
over the United States. Untested. 90c each: 
6 for $4.50: 12 for $9.00; $70.00 per 100 
Tested 2 E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


AGAIN our northern-bred leather-colored 
Italian bees have wintered fine, and we guar- 
antee that no disease exists in our yards. 
Queens after June 15, $1.25 each; $12.00 per 
doz. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, N. : 

FOR SALE—Rule Brothers Straight-Line 


three banded Italian queens, satisfaction guar- 
anteed Untested, $1.00: 25 or more, 90c; 


tested, $2.00: 25 or more, $1.75. Rule Broth- 
ers .Terlton, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 30, Okla. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, THE QUALITY KIND. 


Three-bands or Goldens. One, 80c; six, $4.50; 
dozen, $8.50: virgins, 30c; tested. $1.50 
FALL REQUEENING WILL REDUCE WIN 


TER LOSS AND INSURE A CROP FOR NEXT 


SEASON Satisfied customers everywhere 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed Crenshaw 
County Apiary, Rutledge, Ala 

LOOK AT THESE PRICES: One untested 
$1.00: 6, $5.25; 12 or more, 75¢ each; tested 
$1.75 each. Certificate of State Inspector with 
each shipment, and safe arrival insured. One 


of my young Golden Italian queens placed in 
your hives this fall with plenty of stores is 


as good insurance of a good colony next 
spring as you can take out. Hazel V. Bonke 
meyer, Randleman, R. F No. 2, N. C 


IN 
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WARRANTED PURE MATED Italian queen 


by return mail at $1.00 each, in my specia 
introducing cage that never fails. No hone 
used in candy. I have a good supply of fin: 
queens now so I can fill orders promptly. Dan 
ie! Danielsen, Brush, Colo. 

FOR SALE-——Three-band Italian queens, un 
tested, $1.00 each; six, $5.50; 12, $10.00 
Tested queens, $2.00 each. Queens in larger 
quantities for requeening. Write for specia 
prices on number wanted. Robt. B. Spicer 


Wharton, N. J. 


THREE-BANDED bees and queens, 


gover 
ment inspected, 2-lb. package with select 
queen, $5.00; select tested queens, $2.50; un 
tested, $1.00 each or $10.00 per dozen. Caro 
lina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Rt. No. 1 


Graham, N. C. 


FOR SALE—80 colonies of bees, guaranteed 
free from disease. 4 acres of land, 4-roor 
house, honey-house, power extracting outfit 
and other equipment. Good location in irrigat 
ed district. No failures. Write for particulars 
W. C. Forcher, Grand View, Idaho. 

FOR SALE—100 colonies bees in 10-frame 


Jumbo hives, together with all 
extractor, supers, storage tanks, 
ease. Particulars if interested. 
inspection will be furnished at 
E V. Tillson, Tillsonburg, Ont., 

PRICES 
age bees 
Young, 
pound 


equipment as 
ete. No dis 
Certificate o 
time of sale 
Canada 

right. Pinard’s 
Quality, 


queens 
satisfaction 
laying, untested queen, $1.25. Two 
package bees, $3.50 For larger lots 
write. Circular free. A. J. Pinard, Morgar 
Hill. Calif. 

PURE 
ed in 


and pack 
guaranteed 


Italian Queens by return mail. Rear 

natural honey flow and _ strictly for 

business. The best are the cheapest. Let m: 

prove it. July, August and September prices 

one. $1.00; 6. $5.00; 12 or more, each 
E Wing. Chico, Calif. 


FOR SALE—125 stands of 
tracting bodies with combs, 
cluders. a lot of empty hives, 
new, all eight-frame, in 
guaranteed free from disease. Geo. A. Ad» ms 
R. F. D. No. 5, Box 72, Greeley, Colo 


FOR SALE—Golden queens. Untest 
ed, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c each 
tested, $1.50; select tested. $2.50 each. Writé« 
for price on large quantities. No disease of 
any kind. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. 


QUEENS, EACH. To close our business 
for the season we are offering our untested 
queens at 50c each while they last, no culls 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed. J. M. Cutts & Son, R. D. No. 1 
Montgomery, Ala. 


FORTY YEARS of SPECIAL BREEDING 
Satisfied customers in all parts of the world 
is why we think PHELPS’ GOLDEN QUEENS 
will please you. HARDY. PROLIFIC 
t+ENTLE, $2.00 each for June delivery 
$1.50 each; 6 for $8.00; dozen, 
W. Phelps & Son, 3 Wilcox St., 
ar y 


‘. 


7T5e 


bees, 450 ex 
comb supers, ex 
some used, some 
good condition and 


Italian 


50¢ 


and 
July 

$15.00. ¢ 
Binghamtor 
FOR SALE—50 


swarms of Italian bees 


an\ 
time after October 15; 25 new Jumbo hive 
with Dadant’s wired foundation; 25 eight 
frame hives on wired foundation. No better 
outfit anywhere. Guaranteed free from dis 
ease. Don't write unless you mean business 
and are willing to pay what a good outfit is 
worth Ww 8. Pangburn Iowa 


Center Junction, 


FOR SAL E- 


for extracted 
honey 


1400 colonies bees 
honey, trucks, large warehous« 
business taking 50 to 100 tons hone: 
yearly. Everything modern and the best. $700( 
cash, balance time to suit. Or will sell in lot 
to suit. After 34 years I wish to retire from th 
business. Do not write unless you mean busi 
ness. Bert W. Hopper, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


equipped 
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MAJOR’S Improved Italian Queens, $1.00 


and $1.50. I’m using a breeder from a colony 


which has gathered up to date this summer 
20 pounds of clover honey. See page 548, 
igust Gleanings. I’m filling orders by return 

mail. H. N. Major, South Wales, New York. 


FOR SALE—50 colonies of Italian bees in 
i0-frame Langstroth hives, frames, metal- 
spaced and wired, winter cases and Doolittle 
feeders included. All colonies guaranteed free 
trom disease. Reason for selling, a surplus of 
bees. R. C. Hugentobler, Miamitown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. 
1 have been building up this strain for the last 
“0 years for vigorous hustlers, geod winterers, 
coentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certifi- 
cate goes with queens. Prices: 1 untested 
queen, $1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 
breeder, $5.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 
N Y. 


\ 





ST. ROMAIN’S QUALITY BEES. I am 
offering for sale three-banded Italian bees and 
queens at a very low price. I am booking or 
ders now with 10 per cent with orders, balance 


20 days before shipment. Spring delivery to 
made April 15 to 20, 1925, depending on 
weather conditions. I also guarantee safe ar- 


rival and will pay transportation on any size 
order, from one package to a carload. Health 
certificate with each shipment. Write for prices 
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_e circulars to John St. Romain, Marksville. 

om | MUU 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SAMPLE ‘‘BEES AND HONEY,’’ monthly, 
free. George W. York, Editor, Spokane, Wash. 

Western Honey Bee, 428 South Hewitt St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., published by Western bee 
keepers, where commercial honey production is 
farther advanced than in any other section of 
the world. $1.00 per year. Send for sample 
copy. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
ral in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trou- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


MTT MT 





HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—Married man to work in bees 
and poultry. Experience in both lines neces- 


sary. Would let poultry on share basis. Modern 
equipment, including mammoth incubator, 600 
colonies of bees and 1000 hens. E. L. Lane, 
Trumansburg, : 






















“This 1s the Life’ 


Rattlesnake Center, Pa., Aug. 8, 1924. 
Dear Brother Huber: 

This lecturing on a Chautauqua circuit 
has its ups and downs—mostly up late 
to talk and up early to catch trains and 
then down on my luck the rest of the 


cM ON IN 
GIRLS, ; 
ITS GREAT, 








FE. R. Root on the Chautauqua Circutt 


time. I’ve lost one suit of clothes, 8 
pounds of flesh, one pair of pajamas, 
three or four pairs of socks, one safety 
razor, one suitcase and all the joy of 
living. What have I got out of it? Five 
steen bee stings, hotel dyspepsia, in- 
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time tables, melan 
chronic 


railroad 
misanthropy and 


somnia, 165 
choly, general 
laryngitis. 

But to get down to the point. From 
the first moment I made the mistake of 
becoming a Chautauqua soothsayer on 
urged and urged you and the 
head apiarist to send me only the very 
kindest-hearted bees in the apiary for 
demonstration of how bees don’t sting 
You’ve done pretty well once or twice 
so far. Not more than that. But now I 
have got to ask you to look out for som: 
thing more than just kind-heartedness in 
the bees you send me for demonstrating 
in public on the stage. For the love of 
Mike and me don’t send any more in 
quisitive, scientific minded bees, 
cially the kind that seem bound to un 
derstand in detail the human auditory 
apparatus complete. 

Today, just as I was beginning my lee 
ture, one of these bee specialists on the 


bees, I 


espe 


human ear crawled into my left ear and 
began finding out all about things in 


there. She got away in and all in ex 
cept one hind leg that she left outside 
to signal with to about one hundred other 
bee ear specialists that collected on my 
shoulder, back, neck and at times on the 
corrugations of my left external hearing 
flap to receive instant reports from the 
inside observations then and there being 
Jerusalem! That outside left 
once seemed bigger than 


taken. ear 
of mine all at 
an elephant’s and as if the audience was 
straight at it and at nothing 


CARNIOLANS 


of a pure and well-bred strain show 
the following traits to a high de 


looking 


gree They are very prolific at all 
times. very gentle, build very white combs, 
gather but little propolis, little inclined to 
rob. are a long-tongued bee and will work in 


dustriously on red clover, are especially fine 
workers on buckwheat, resist brood diseases as 
well as any race or strain of bees, and do 
not swarm excessively if intelligently managed 
Ask for my free paver. ‘‘MERITS OF THE 
CARNIOLAN BEE.’’ It outlines successful 
plans of managing this race of bees 

I can supply Carniolan queens of my own 
strain, 12 years’ selection and breeding: JON 
STRGAR, CARNIOLA, EUROPE, strain. Breed 


ers imported 1923; Italian. C. B. Hamilton 


strain. The mother of this breeder produced 
577 finished sections of comb honey 

1 select untested queen (either strain). . $1.10 
12 select untested queens (either strain) 12.00 


Select Tested Queen (either strain)..... 2.25 
Queens offered in this ad were reared in 
August during the buckwheat flow and are the 


very finest September is a good time to re 
place inferior, failing or otherwise unsatis 
factory queens or to introduce a few Carnio 
lans to try out next season along with the 
others. 

Safe arrival by mail and satisfaction guar 
anteed 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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else, and that bee’s leg left outside ft 
signaling purposes felt like a ship’s de 
rick and just as big. Inside almost ever 
thing going When that b 
wasn’t playing a quick step on my ea 
was gnawing into it to dis 
texture. Then would e: 
gage in a season of plain and faney bit 
ing, play another piece on my ear-dru 
and then go to stridulating in high ‘| 
3ut the big time came when she disco, 
ered my store of ear wax. She was so 
set up by it that anything she had don 
before just nothing. She buzzed 
and she echirred and she cheered and sh 
grated and she creaked and she scraped 


was on. 


drum, she 


cover its she 


was 


and she dug in her five feet and shi 
chewed and she gnawed. That outsid 
hind leg was making 600 revolutions a 


second signaling the outside erowd as to 


her diseovery of a great new source of 
ready-made wax not much inferior, if 
any, to African wax. That side of m) 
head was just a saw room, a brass foun 


drv and 
ut one and the same time 


to 


a Fourth of July celebration all 
and I having 
lecturing about thi 
gentleness and good manners of the dear 


little bees just as if the left 


go on sweetly 


side of nk 


head hadn’t gone nuts. 

You know vou can’t weleh any on the 
stage when vou are lecturing on bee ge) 
tleness. Yon take it, that’s all. So | 
stuck it out, and no one but two bee 
keepers seated near the platform got 
on to it. But when I got behind the 
eurtain vou bet I got busy—but, it seems 














Selected Queens 


Queens by Return Mail 


Our wonderful re 


sults; 


queens are giving 


their colonies are producing 
and be 


Smith 


large yields of honey. Try them 
pleased as others are. Mr. J. C 
Washington, D. C states sey 
never that 


your queens did; 





have 


made a purchase gave the 


satisfaction that their 


extremely high and I have 


better.”’ We 
ship to 


quality was 


never had guarantee every 


queen we give entire satisfac 


arrival and 


Wings 


tion Pure mating, safe 


delivery guaranteed 


free 


prompt 

of charge on 
PRICES. 

Select Untested 

50 or more 

Select Tested 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


Hayneville, Alabama. 


clipped request 
$0.75 each 
65 each 
1.50 each 
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now, in the wrong way. I took my bee 
smoker and blew the prize blast of smoke 
into that left ear of mine and _ said, 
‘*Take that, will you, and get the heck 
out of there.’’ She took it nicely, but 
she didn’t get out. She just pulled that 
other hind leg inside and braced herself 
one leg more. The more smoke I gave 
ler the more she braced and dug in. So 


IN 


| quit that and sent out a four-alarm 
emergeney call for a pair of tweezers. 


When they got those rushed up from a 
hardware store a half mile away, one of 
the beckeepers present started in to pick 
that bee out of me in pieces. I volunteer- 
ed the hope that he would get a sure 
strong holt on the stinger first and ex 
tract it straight out rapidly without mak 
ing contact anywhere with myself. He 
did so. Then I directed him to twist 
off slowly that hind signal leg and eall 
it hard names as he did direeted 
him next, in a general order, to twist off 
all the other twistable parts of that 
bee’s anatomy, unbracing her as he went 
along, and keep at it from tail to head, 
und to keep telling this investigational 
bee what he thought I probably thought 


so. I 


of her. 

Now, Huber, vou and Jack Deyell just 
don"t send me any more investigational 
bees. Do you understand? Ernest. 

P. S——My left ear still feels like a 
sausage in process in a sausage-grinder. 
Don’t send me any more such bees, | 


tell you. 
(Copy seeured by ‘‘Old Drone.’’ 


SIXTY-CENT QUEENS 


At this low price can you afford to let a single 
colony go into winter quarters with 
an inferior queen? 


rhese queens are the same high quality that 
have been sent out throughout the season. With 
the fall honey flow on and the bulk of the ex 
pense of rearing these queens already incurred 
and disposed of, we pass the saving on to our 
customers and others who want to try out a 
really reliable strain of PURE ITALIAN 
QUEENS 

Order directly from this ad 
Select untested, 75 Tested $1.00 in any 
juantity. Customers: We thank you all for 
past favors, and solicit your future orders on 
the merits of our goods and service. SUCCESS 
BE YOURS 

JENSEN’S APIARIES, 

N. C. Jensen, Prop. Crawford, Miss. 


Untested, 60c. 


Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Il. 
0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
Send for Catalog. 


Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 
BEES AND QUEENS. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS. 
(Continued from page 599.) 

pounds of sugar mixed with about four 

quarts of water, or combs of honey can 

be taken from a colony which has a sur 
plus and given to the ones not having 
enough. 

The other extreme of brood-rearing 
being restricted too much in September 
by the bees crowding too much honey 
into the brood-chamber, is sometimes en 
countered. The best remedy for this is 
2 super of empty extracting combs for 
each colony as advised above. Even when 
this is given, the bees sometimes crowd 
the queen with honey, but a certain 
amount of such crowding is quite normal 
during the latter part of the month. 


BEE 


HN 


Achord Queens for 


September Requeening 


Select Untested 


50c ea., any number 


afford 


without 


to put 
vigor 


At these not 


vour lees 


prices you can 


into winter quarters 


ous young Italian queens. We have them ready 
to send by return mail. Safe arrival guaran 
teed. You can not buy better stock or better 
queens. ai 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Italian Queens 


Can also furnish a few Goldens. Untested 
£1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12 or more, 90c¢ each 
Satisfaction, prompt delivery and safe arriva 


guaranteed 


RONALD KIRK, ROCKTON, PA. 


Gray Carniolans 
Prices of queens: 


1 untested, $1.50; 

N 2 or more, $1.25 each. Select un 

tested, $2.00; 2 or more. $1.50 each. 

Finest of stock, domestic or imported strains. 
Write for free 8-page circular. 


THE SACKMANN — 
STAMP & STENCIL CO. 


171 Quaker St., Akron, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Rubber Stamps and Supplies, Steel Stamps, 
Stencils, Seals, Badges, etc. Write for prices. 
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Italian Queens 50c 


Superior quality. Pure three-banded Italians Good as the 


best. Selected queens, 75c each, or $8.00 a dozen. 


G. H. MERRILL, Piedmont, S. C. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1924. 


1 Untested Queen, $1.00; 1 Tested Queen, 
$1.50; 1 Ib. package of bees, $2.00; 2-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. package of bees, $4.50. 
Nucleus, per frame, $1.50; 1 additional pound 
of bees with nucleus, $1. 00. No disease, safe 
arrival guaranteed; bees inspected. 


4. w. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 











—QUEENS OF— 


Moore’s Strain {i 


OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS 
That fill the supers quick. 
With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputation 
for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentle- 


ness, etc. 

Untestd queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 

$9.00. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 
arrival and satisfac- 


12, $11.00. Safe 
tion guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER, 
Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE ienabdeecd “C ichmen WR 

A says T.G. Schumm, Will- 
3 CTORY DIRECT shire, Ohio. Vou, 000. can 
save b 
Lowes 






Catalo; 


of Farm, Poult 
Fence, Gates. 


osts and Rarbed 
Dept. 21 


I 3 nder lam YYY 
locality. Make $ 72 0 Week. VY 


Brilliant, white light — + restful toey: = 
pe safety, brilliancy of electricity. 3" 10th 
the cost. 20 times brighter than wick |! ’ 
More healthful. ny i operate. No sm 
Nosoot No odor. w priced. Guaranteed 


and Lawn 
MUNCIE, 
















a orkers starts 
EE Outfit ©, ital. sor 8 time, 
perience ecoted part Gre day. Yi 
inn. made $400 in 39 days. fous lo as well. 


- for territory. Write = 
AKRON LAMP co. 2489 Lamp Bidg. Akron, 0. 


[Potter Redybilt Poultry House 


You can buy Portable Houses, Coops 
and Roosting and Nesting Equip- 
ment cheaper than you can build. 
Easy to set up and take down. 
Houses 
$32 


: Outfit 
CompleteHennery Outtits(roosts, 

nests, etc.) $3 up. Makes it easy 

and inexpensive to start in the 








- chicken business. Send 4c stamps 
for 100-page book. 
POTTER & Co., 85 Forest Avenue., Downers Grove, lil. 





REQUEEN WITH HOWELL’S QUEENS 


AND INSURE YOUR BEES FOR WINTER 


THREE-BAND ITcALIANS 


Untested, 75c each; 


50 for 70c each; 100 for 65c each. Tested, $1.50 each. Sel. Tested, $3.00 each 


D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA 
Scott Queens are Good Queens 


They are giving excellent results among hundreds of beekeepers and will do the same for you. 
Young queens now mean good wintering and a crop next season. Three-banded queens in Septem- 


ber, $1.00 each. 


The Scott Apiaries, La Grange, Indiana. 











POST CANS, TIN CANS, 











Root Service from Philadelphia 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


WHITE GLASS JARS, WHITE GLASS TUMBLERS, COMB HONEY CARTONS, PARCEL 
‘‘HONEY FOR SALE’’ 
HONEY DISPLAY CASES, COMB HONEY PAPER SHIPPING CASES. 
CIRCULAR GIVING PRICES ON HONEY CONTAINERS. 


cA. I. Root Company of Philadelphia 


10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNS, 60-LB. SQUARE CANS, COMB 
WRITE FOR 
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September Requeening 


Replace those old or 
inferior queens in your 
yard with our high- 
grade Italians. It will 
be a splendid invest- 
ment and mean dollars 
to you in the years to 
come, as well as great 
Satisfaction in having 
prolific queens whose 
bees are gentle and 
beautiful. 


Remember, too, a Sep- 
tember queen is. in 
every way equal to a 
queen reared the fol- 
lowing season, prolific 
and with a little care 
non-swarming More 
over, we guarantee 
every queen we send 
out. 


‘“‘Our Breeding Queen 
Guarantee for the sea- 
son’’ plan is proving 
very popular. I now 
for the first time ex 
tend this guarantee to 
breeding queens  pur- 
chased in September 
Italian Queens, the for the following sea- 
best I know how to 80". Write for our lit 
produce.’’ erature. 
Prices for the remainder of the season: 1 to 4, 
$1.50 each; 5 to 9, $1.45 each; 10 to 24, $1.40 
each: 25 to 49. $1.35 each: 50 to 74, $1.30 
ich: 75 to 99, $1.25 each; 100 or more, $1.20 
each. Breeding Queens, service guaranteed for 
1925, $10.00 each. 


Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind., Route 3. 


Goldens Only 


Untested: One, $1.00; 6, $5.00. Select Un- 
tested: 1. $1.25; 5. $5.00. Select Tested, 
$3.00 Breeders, $5.00. Quality and safe 
delivery or money back. 


S. H. HAILEY 





PINSON, TENNESSEE. 
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Southern Sep- 
tember Queens 


Ee 00cea. 


We are going to have several 
hundred young, vigorous 
Italian queens reared from 
the fall flow that we are 
going to offer our cus 
tomers at 50¢ each. These are as good as other 
queens that are selling for twice the money. 
But we are going to sell them at 50c¢ each in or 
der to build up our queen trade and to gain new 
eustomers. Now is the time to give NORMAN 
BROS. queens a trial Head your colonies 
with a 50c queen, not a cheap queen but a 
good one at half price and watch them build 
up and prove to be worth twice the amount 
they sold for. 


You take no risk in buying NORMAN BROS. 
queens for we guarantee every queen to give 
perfect satisfaction. Twice your money's worth 
or your money back; you are the judge. If 
you have any colonies that need a queen now 
is the time to put one in your hive. We are 
quite sure it well pay for the trouble and 
money paid for the queen. One of these 50c¢ 
queens will make you as many pounds of sur 
plus honey as any other that you may purchase 
for twice the price. We guarantee our queens 
to be pure Italians and pure mated and free 
from all diseases and safe arrival in U. S. 
and Canada 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


NAFTEL, ALA. 


BIG, BRIGHT, NORTHERN-BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred for beauty and honey-gathering qualities. 
Untested, $1.00 each; $11.00 per dozen 





M. P. LEMUNYON 
R. F. D. No. 3, CASSOPOLIS, MICHIGAN. 







TESTED ...-ccceaes 


YUM 


“The World is Our Market’”’ 


BENNINGHOF FARM QUEENS 


PRODUCTION, GENTLENESS, COLOR 


For the first time in 1923 we brought to the attention of the American beekeepers our 
strain of Italian Bees, which we had been perfecting for the previous 20 years, to secure 
a race of bees svperior to any that could be purchased. 

In order that the beekeepers of the country might share in the advantages of these supe- 
rior bees we offered for sale to interested parties a limited number of these excellent queens. 

The results fast season were so highly satisfactory to our customers that we again place 
before the discrimating beekeeping public our superior queens. 


1 
UNTESTED Sete aneesee $1.00 


1.50 
FOR FALL REQUEENING AT $85.00 A HUNDRED. 


BENNINGHOF FARM, STATION F, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Honey for Sale---Case or Carlot 


12 
$10.50 
15.00 


6 
$5.50 
8.00 
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12 Iris =, 


12 Months Sub. 


“adae FroweR GROWER 
Unique among Monthlies 
Luther Burbank says: 
“No other so thoroughly practical, 
well-edited and generally interesting.” 


rHE FLOWER GROWER is all that the 
name implies AND MORE. It tells all about 
flowers and it tells many other things of in 


terest to those who aspire to better living con 
ditions and more beautiful surroundings. It 
teaches balanced activities, a sane perspective 
and a better outlook on life. 

Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peo 
ny, GJadiolus and other flowers. Queries and 
Answers, Odds and Ends, Musings. Timely 
Suggestions, Our Birds, and many other help 
ful and interesting things. An editorial de 
partment and an EDITORIAL POLICY. which 
is strangely lacking in most magazines 

Up to sixty-eight 
subscription, $1.50 


OFFER: 12 Iris grown in the Editor’s own 

garden all different all good 
with full details for planting and culture, post 
paid; and a year's subscription (12 issues) 
both for $2.00. Irises are hardy northern-grown 
sorts you fail with them 


Plant the Iris, watch them grow and bloom, 
read THE FLOWER GROWER, 
AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS. 


Madison Cooper, Editor, 10 Court St , Calcium. N.Y. 


9 x 12-inch 
($2 after 


pages. 


Yearly 
Jan. Ist.) 


cannot 





»MARUGG'S SPECIAL“ 


The Apiarist’s Friend, 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES 


Permit the maximum work with the minimum 
disturbance of the colonies. Catalog on request 


THE MARUGG CO., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn 


= 


= 






New Catalog Ready 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Root’s Goods of High Quality. 

Three-ply foundation, standard 

stock of supplies kept on hand for 

prompt shipments. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 

Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo. 





~ 
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A.T. SPITZER ees 


my 


THE HOME OF THE HONEY -BEE 


WHEN PAY DAY COMES 


you should immediately put some of your pay in this bank 
You can do this most conveniently, for no matter where you live 
you can send in your deposits BY MATL 
4 per cent interest paid. 
MEDINA 
Che SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 27% 


E.R.ROOT vce -2e5 


TO NEW YORK 
STATE BEEKEEPERS 


We are now prepared to give you our usual 
prompt SERVICE in all honey containers. Our 
pails and cans are strong and well made, pack 


1921 


ed in dust-proof cartons. Prices are as fol 
lows 
2%-lb. cans, 60 in carton.............$2.70 
5 lb. pails, 50 in carton.... ee 3.50 
10-lb. pails, 50 im carton............ 5.00 
5-gal. square cans, two in box with hand 
holes 10 boxes, $12.00; 50 boxes, 
$57.00: 100 boxes for as .-110.00 
Glass jars and tumblers in reshipping cases. 
16-0z. round jars, 24 in case.......... $1.35 
32-oz. round jars, 12 im case.......... 1.00 
6%-oz. tumblers, 48 in case bm ne 1 
6%-oz. tumblers, 24 in case........... .70 
Cor:ugated paper shipping cases. 
For 4%x4%x1% sections, per 10, $2.25; 
per 100 es _ biantenee $21.50 
For 4%4x4%x1% sections, per 10, $2.00; 
per 100 Cee ensceeaseeenes 19.01 
For 4x5x1% sections, per 10, $1.95; per 
0 ie a a ee arte ee Loe Ane eee 18.50 


All of the 
Root prices 


eases and tin paste above f. o. b 


Syracuse, N. Y., at 


Root’s lithographed pails, f. o. b. factory 
For the best SERVICE send your orders for 
all Root’s goods to SYRACUSE. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


Mott’s Northern- 
Bred Queens 


Select Untested till June 1: $1.25 each; $1.00 
each thereafter Select, guaranteed = pure 
mated, $1.25 each. Select Tested, $2.00. Vir 
gins, 50c. 1 and 2 pound packages in June. 172 
miles east of Windsor, Ontario Save two 
days’ trip from the far south. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


On and after March Ist, I shall be located in 
new warehouse at 237 Park St., Medford 
I shall continue to carry a full line of 
for the beekeeper. 1924 catalog on 


H. H. JEPSON 


237 Park St. Medford, 55 Mass. 
(Formerly at 182 Friend St., Boston.) 


where 
supplies 
request. 






CASHIER 


E.B8.SPITZER 








ase ead 
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Early Order 


! Discounts 




















EVERYONE, including the bee- 
D keeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 
SECTIONS, SECTION HOLD- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN FP 
5 BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIB. ACKERS a” 


: ERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for Pee 





quotations on the supplies you need 
for the 1924 season. 


0 Orders forwarded immediately FOop puc 
0 on receipt. Newly manufactured PRO 

. stock on hand with more in the “teen 
y process. Rog CAPACITY 


| Charles Mondeng YOuR maurnres soutclt®” 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 
e 159 Cedar Lake Road. 


a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








=z 
@a-===>=--------— 










































































. HONEY CONTAINERS 
Co ntainers 2%-lb. cans, per carton of 100...$4.25 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50... 3.50 
5-Ib. friction top pails, per reship- 5-Ib. pails, per carton of 100.. 6.75 
££ £8 ear $1.10 | 10-lb. pails, per carton of 50... 5.00 
0 10-lb. friction top pails, per reship- | Above packed in cartons which are 
re ff £ eer 0 dust-proof, light and easy to handle, 
ir 5-lb. friction top pails, per crate of keeping your cans and pails clean until 
ie DE Akbhk ot CREE Ss Kwa eee 6.75 you are ready to use them. 
vo 5-lb. friction top pails, per ‘crate of 5-lb. pails, per case of 12.... ‘i 10 
Serer 13.50 10-lb. pails, per case of 6.. ‘ .90 
10-1b. friction top pails, per crate of 60-Ib. cans, 1 per case........ 90 
De. sckthibaebe x ehheecuaneee 10,00 60-lb. cans, 2 per case.. 1.25 
60-lb. square honey cans, per case Above packed in wooden reshipping 
Cl i ff CC eS 1.25 cases 
. 60-lb. square honey cans, per case 
OF DB GO cnccccevesscapencns 80 GLASS JARS 
mn 60-lb. square honey cans, in bulk, 
rd .. Reo rrre et ee .40 | ; 
of 16-oz. round glass jars, per reship- } 8-oz. honey capacity, tall or fluted, , 
on ping case of 24 ............. 1.25 per case of 24 ..... - +. $1.05 
6Y_-0z. tin top tumblers, per re- | 8-oz. honey capacity, medium, per : 
shipping case of 48 .......... 1.60 GREG GE FE cess ccecccsss 95 
Write for prices on shipping cases. Our 16-0z. honey capacity, tall or fluted, a 
- cases are neat, smooth and strong, made per case of 24 . sooscsce. 1.55 
from white winter-sawed basswood. 16-0z. honey capacity, medium, per Lf 
SECTIONS! enee GF B64 . cesses verbose eae 
No. 2 414x41%4x1% two-beeway 32-0z. honey capacity, per case .. - 
. Te et cekhas on wae ae me 
wh base @ oversupply ‘of Pr | All above prices f oe ba genone = h, .. 
tions, and are offering them at this re- Write for prices ae lle PY mpc a! : 
duced price for a limited time only. | pails and mn Se, ene eer 
We carry a full line of Bee Supplies; ee 
write for our free descriptive catalog | SCH & SON C0 
and price list. | ‘ ’ ' 
AUGUST LOTZ CO., BOYD, WIS. | REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
! } 
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~ TOWNSEND’S BULLETIN NO. 17 


While many have taken advantage of my during this month for what one will cost you 
special low price on SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ tested next May, as the sale will then be off, and 
queens, of $2.00 each or six for $10.00, I still = | “¥ be = on —_ in the pe 
2 : - ; - Note that my two queen-rearing yards a1 
have a good supply left for September deliv- located at Loreauville, La., ‘‘where "the good 
ery. Remember that this special low price was queens come from,’’ and all queens are mailed 
for July, August and September only. Another direct from there, but the office work is all 
season there will be no ‘‘sale on’’ and the done at Northstar, Michigan, where all corr 
price will revert back to last season, which spondence should be addressed. Address all or 


is a considerable more than this special intro- ders to E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michiga: 
ductory price. (‘‘A word to the wise.’’) You Bulletin No. 18 will appear in the Februar 
can buy six tested SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ queens number of Gleanings. 





CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, | 
McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D. C | 


Practice in Patent Office and Court 
a fen Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root C 











MANUFACTURERS OF | "Reo! Clnster. Metal. Shinsles Y-Crimp, Corry. 
| nm am Roof- 
“BLOSSOM-SWEET ” ties, Ridings. allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you | 
A {2 2-1 
BADGER BRAND 
e 
5 and 10 Ib. Honey Pails. pare great durability—many customers report 15 and 





Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles ) 
ears’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
We specialize in5 and 10 fh. . +35 Free Roofing Pook 
round pails and 601b.square | |, BME low prices and. ree 
cans. Plain and Li aph~ a—T-1 . a 
ed cans of all descriptions. ed SE, protte Ack forte cag 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
WILKE/-BARRE CAN Ca. Lowest oriese ny, Bandy Sade 
-Proof St yarages. 
SOUSUENSS WES - ow since. fend pastel for 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. THE EDWARDS wrO. CO. 


933.983 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


























You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. : 


‘Falcoon” | 


SUPPLIES --- QUEENS -- FOUNDATION 

















W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 


Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping. for Beginners,” free. 
=F lll SS SS 
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Leininger’s Strain of 


Success Italians 


in selling QUEENS, like success in We have been queen-breeders for 
- nearly 50 years. In all this time we 
any other business, is largely the have tested nearly every strain of Ital- 
. ae ian bees in the U. 8S. A. By this careful 
result of a sincere effort to give eclestion and beecding we have succeed 
satisfactory service. ed in producing a strain of bees sur 


passed by none but superior to many, 
bees that are gentle and great honey 
Prices for July and August. gatherers. — 

Therefore if you buy queens from us 
you may be assured that back of them 


T aste select, $1.00 e: - £10.00 are nearly 50 years of careful breed- 
Untested, select, $1. each; $10.06 ing for the production of honey. 

per dozen; $80.00 per 100. Tested, As we are located in a red clover 
9° “o Pi. belt, it is but natural that our bees 
$2.00 each; $18.00 per dozen. We should have a long-tongue reach. 

have either Golden or three-band We will sell queens from this supe- 
stock rior strain as follows: 


Untested, 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 
12, $10.50; 100, $85.00. 


Pure mating of queens, freedom 
Tested, $1.50 each; select breeders, 


from disease and safe arrival of all $5.00 to $10.00 each. 
queens. ; - 7 arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
eed. 


Middle Tennessee Apiaries Fred Leininger & Son 


Columbia, Tennessee Delphos. Ohio 
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Queens Berry Select Quality Queens 


We offer at before-the-war prices. Attention: 
1 TO 12 AT 60c EACH; 12 TO 50 AT 55c EACH; 50 UP, 50c EACH. 


After 28 years of select breeding our strain of three-banded bees continue to excel 
for gentleness, disease-resisting qualities and honey production. These queens are 
reared by Berry in person and are truly ‘‘Berry Queens.’’ ‘‘’Nough said.’’ 

We guarantee every queen we send out to give entire satisfaction. Otherwise we 
will cheerfully replace free of charge or refund the cash paid us. Wings of queens we 
clip free of charge for the asking. Descriptive price list on request. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 
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REQUEEN 
With Forehand’s Queens 


They satisfy for they are guaranteed to do so. 


UNTESTED QUEENS, 1, 90c; 12 to 24, 75c; 25 to 99, 70c; 100 up, 60c. 
SELECT UNTESTED, 1, $1.00; 12 to 24, 90c; 25 up, 85c. 


N. Forehand, Gonzalez, Florida. 
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QUEENS--QUALITY--SERVICE 


Getting cAcquainted with Hollopeter’s Queens aud Service 
This is HOW we get new friends: 


‘*Enelosed please find check for six Italian queens. Have seen your ‘ad’ for a num 
ber of years and believe you must have developed a good strain of bees.’’—Sherman C 
Kean, Stanley, } ’.. August 7. 1924, 


“This is WHY we hold them: 


‘*Having purchased hundreds of your queens, I find they stand our northern winters 
well and breed up rapidly in the spring. In 1923 from one apiary headed principally by 


Hollopeter queens I harvested 25,000 lbs. white honey. One colony gave 547 lbs. honey 
and several produced around the 500-lb. mark. Besides when feeding time came in early 
October these colonies were heavy for winter I have not seen a SINGLE SWARM of 
Lees the past two seasons They have proven non-loafers and non-swarmers with my 
system. With my method of wholesale increase I must have good service and your service 
and dependability is the best I have found.’’—TIra D. Bartlett, East Jordan, Mich., March 


3. 1924. (We have shipped Mr. Barlett 250 queens this season again.) 


We HAVE A HARDY, PROLIFIC, NON-SWARMING HONEY-GATHERING strain 
of ITALIAN BEES. You can still make room for some of these queens and we can givé 
you good stock and service this month. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Prices: Untested, each, $1.00; six, $5.50; 25, $20.00 


J. B. Hollopeter -:- Rockton, ‘Pa. 





—~———~ 
_———— 






































REQUEEN 


WITH KNIGHT’S LINE BRED, PURE THREE-BANDED, LEATHER- 
COLORED ITALIANS 


They are prolific. long-lived, gentle and honey-getters Mr. A. G. Simpkins, Matewan 
W. Va., says: ‘‘Have ordered queens from various queen-raisers but have always re 
ceived from one to three supers of honey more from yours than from queens purchased 
elsewhere.’’ 

Mr. ©. F. Brown. Fairchild, Wis., says: ‘‘Have kept bees for 52 years. Yours are 
the best I ever cwned.’’ 

Mr. Fred Brittain of Ideal Apiaries, Humptulips, Wash., says: ‘‘T still have two of 
your queens, this being their fourth year, and intend to breed from them this season. I 
have been unable to purchase queens equal to them for wintering and honey production.’’ 

\ few cents in price should not prohibit one from purchasing the best of queens 


PRICES BALANCE OF SEASON. SELECT (ONE GRADE) UNTESTED 


ee 2-5. Seer . $1.00 EACH 
5 TO 9, INCLUSIVE... : .. .90 EACH 
10 TO 2t, INCLUSIVE. ‘ , 80 EACH 
25 OR MORE.... , ‘ ‘ -75 EACH 
TESTED 2.00 EACH 


Can make shipment by return mail or on dates to suit purchaser. Safe arrival, pure mat 
ing, perfect queens and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. No disease 


JASPER KNIGHT, HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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Today 


When planning to requeen will you take into consideration the value, to you, 
of the planning we did 32 years ago? 


When laying the foundation of our strain, THRIFTINESS was not forgotten. 
In the 32 years that have passed careful selecting and breeding has improved 
on the fine qualities of our bees until today we have a strain of THRIFTY bees 
that is surpassed by none but superior to many. 

We offer you the best of a life’s work and study among the bees. 


If today you decide to requeen with Forechand’s Three Bands—the thrifty 
kind—you will experience satisfaction in your wintering and in the harvesting 
of your 1925 honey crop. 


Untested Queens. .1, 90c; 12 to 24, 75c; 25 to 99, 70c; 100 up, 60c 
Boebec’ Wateweed .. ww. ccc ccces 1, $1.00; 12 to 24, 90c; 25 up, 85c 


W. “Ff. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
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ITALIAN QUEENS, 50c 


For the next two months we are offering our output of SUPERIOR 
Italian Queens, which we guarantee to be as good as can be bought, 
for the low price of 50c each. We want you to be our customer, so 
are making the same price on one queen as we are on one thousand 
Our same broad guarantee covers all queens we send out. Prices 
after September 1, 1924: 


UNTESTED QUEENS, 50- FACH 


One or One Thousand...... 


Cypress Bee Supplies in large lots at jobbing prices. 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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Your Combs cAre Your Greatest 
CAsset---Save Them All! 


If they are infected with American foul brood, use 


Hutzelman’s Solution 


Order from your nearest dealer. 


—~— 


For full information write 


“f. C. Hutzelman, &M. D. 


Glendale, Ohio 


























“A Tremendous Success” 


If you are going to market your honey in wooden display cases, our NEW IDEA 
DISPLAY CASE is the cheapest good case you can buy. We announced this case two 
years ago, and Lave sold it since in increasing quantities. For it answers a wide demand 
for a cheaper wooden case of artistic finish, which will permit the most advantageous dis- 
play of the honey. While it is chiefly a display case in which to market honey locally, 
many producers have used it successfully in shipping. The verdict of those who have used 
it is that the case is a tremendous success. 

At the prices listed below, you will want to sell your comb in this attractive case, 
furnished with 2-inch glass, paper and corrugated cardboard, regular in dimension, for 
24 sections, one tier style. For all sizes. 


Per 10, complete in the K. D., $ 3.85 
Per 100, complete in the K. D., 32.50 


LESS 10% DISCOUNT FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 





The A. I. Root Company of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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Send your order Send your order 
to H. & H. to H. & H. 
Thank you. Thank you. 


MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY. 








Special Discount 


On all orders for bee supplies deduct the following discount 
from our catalogue prices: 





Orders for $10.00 and over.......... 10% 
Orders for $25.00 and over......... 15% 
All orders for $100.00 and over..... 20% 





GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS. 
Prices are net, no discount on containers. 


21/-lb. cans in crates of 100...... . .$4.00 a crate 
5-Ib. pails, in crates of 100........ 6.50 a crate 
10-lb. pails, in crates of 50......... 5.00 a crate 
SE. SEE Sh ovcckennudeesawanaces 1.20 each 
For packing extracted honey we recommend our 160-lb. keg. We prefer to purchase both 


Clover and Buckwheat Honey packed in these kegs. 


GLASS JARS WITH GOLD LACQUERED, WAX-LINED 
SCREW CAPS. 


.8-0z. honey capacity, 3-doz. per carton. .$1.35 per carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2-doz. per carton... 1.20 per carton 
3-lb. or qt. capacity, 1-doz. per carton..... .90 per carton 


——~—— 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, INC. | 


Ozone “Park, New York 
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This is your Honey Can 


TURDILY built, fitted with 

Friction top, easy to open 
and close. Body decorated in 
bright colors—Red, Green 
and Gold Lacquer. Sanitary 
enameled inside to protect 
your honey—and you can buy 
them in quantities to suit 
your needs. 


In quantities as low as 100 
you can have your name sten- 
cilled. This makes it Your 
Honey; buyers will reorder 
your brand. 





Practical honey men have 
found this package a real sales 
help. If you have not used 
this special design honey 





Canco special honey 
package this year, make a note package—3 sizes: 2% Ib. 


cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. 


to get posted on it before hae cl naa 


next season. 


Any Canco office can inform 
you. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 


See ees ee awe 























